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BOOK n. 

THE MANOR. 

CHAPTER VII. 

" Amor loco, yo por vos, y vos por otro." 
"Auld sin, new shame." 

When dînner was over, Mr. Vaughan sent for 
Ivor. 

" Now, little boy," he said, as Ivor stood 
before him, "you are to tell me the truth. 
Why did you run away from the Workhouse 
to-day r 

'* Because the Master beat me, Sir/' said 
Ivor, hanging down his head. 

" Why did he beat you ?" 

"Because I cried after Govemess. And, 
please Sir, I couldn t help it." 

" Why could you not help it ?" 

VOL. IL 1. 



2 COUNTRY COUBTSHIPS. 

The cliîld looked at Mr. Vaughan as if he 
did not imderstand the question. 

"Why could you not help it?'' repeated 
Mr. Vaughan. 

" Because I love her/' was the answer ; 
while the large eyes tumed dreamily on Mara. 

Edwin also looked at her, and was pain- 
fuUy struck by the expression of her face. It 
was pale and anxious, and her eyes were 
riveted on her father, as if they could never 
be removed. 

" Do ail the children love her V pursued 
Mr. Vaughan. 

"I don't know, Sir. Georgy, and Emily 
and I love her in our hearts.'^ 

" How did you get out of the Workhouse V 

" I sHpped away when nobody was looking, 
Su-." 

" How did you find your way hère V* 

" I don't know, Sir — I came." 

" Tell the truth, boy — ^you must know." 

" I don't say stories, Sir, indeed. I ran 
up the hill, and then I looked to see the pretty 
white snow corne down, and a robin piped so," 
— hère the child made a sweet note like a 
robin's — " and when he flew away I ran affcer 
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him over the snow. I lost the pretty robin, 
and then a pussey cat came out of a hole, and 
I ran after him/' 

" He means a hare or rabbit," gasped Mara. 

" What then V asked Mr. Vaughan. 

" The pussey went înto the snow, and T 
tried to pull her out, but I lost her too. Do 
you think she is dead, and buried in the snow, 

su* i 

Ivor shuddered as he asked the question. 

" No, he is alive and well. But how did 
you corne hère V 

" I saw some sheep, sir, very cold upon the 
mountain, and I went after them, but they 
wouldn't stop for me, though I sang a song 
to them." 

" Then they are not in fold," muttered 
Mariana. 

" Surely the boy is an idiot," said Mr. 
Vaughan, meeting Mara's fixed tearful eyes. 

She shook her head, she could not speak. 

" And what then V continued Mr. Vaug- 
han. 

" Then a great black crow made a noise 
that frightened me, and I ran till I saw a 
gâte. I got over it, and a big bird, ail green 
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4 COUNTRY COURTSHIPS. 

and yellow, with a long spangled tail, flew out 
of the trees, and I ran after it, and so I came 
hère and found Govemess." 

" He means the peacock/' said Mariana. 

While Ivor was telling his taie, he had put 
hîs hand on Mr. Vaughan's knee, and fixed 
his eyes on his face. No hnman heart conld 
hâve resisted the beauty of those eyes, and 
Mr. Vaughan, stem as he undoubtedly was^ 
had a human heart. He put his hand on the 
child's head, and stroked it, but his words 
belied the action, they were cold as ever. 

" Do you know, child, that you were wrong 
to run away, and I must send you home 
again." 

Ivor uttered a little cry, and ran to Mara. 

" I will not go without you. Georgy says 
we hâve no home. I will hide in the snow 
and die.'' 

" Oh, father 1" pleaded Mariana, " don't 
send him away. See how it snows." 

Tears were streaming down Mara's face. 

But Ivor raised his head from Mara's lap, 
and looked at Mr. Vaughan. It was strange 
that he did not fear him. He crept over to 
him again. 
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" Please, sir, don^t make Govemess cry. If 
I may stay hère, I will sing you ail my songs 
and hymns. I know a pretty Christmas 
hymn, about the kînd Saviour comîng to help 
poor people." 

" Sing it," said Mr. Vaughan, his brow re- 
laxing. 

Ivor sang a Christmas carol that Mara had 
taught him, and such was the exceeding 
beauty of his voice, that every one was en- 
tranced by it. Edwin turned his wondering 
ey es from the agitated Mara to the child. Mr. 
Vaughan listened with pleasure and surprise, 
and Mariana wept with her sister. 

When the carol was ended, Mr. Vaughan 
took the child on his knee, and told him to 
sing again. He sang hymn after hymn — 
English and Welsh — adapted for church and 
chapel. At last he sang an old Welsh psahn 
that Mara's mother used to sing in the days 
of her youth. A tear gathered in Mr. Vaug- 
han's eye. He suddenly put Ivor down, got 
up, and lefb the room . 

" Hâve I been naughty ?" said Ivor, run- 
ning to Mara. 

" No, darling, no," she sobbed. 
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" Mara, what îs it ?" asked Edwin and 
Mariana simultaneously. 

" Nothing/^ said Mara, making a great 
eflTort for composure. 

Mr. Vaughan retumed. 

"He may stay till to-morrow," he said, "I 
hâve told Billo to go to the Workhouse, and 
say that he is safe. Mara, will you tell 
Roderick that when the boy is old enough for 
service, I will hâve him ? Ivor, would you 
like to keep sheep ?" 

He sat down, and the boy again stood at 
his knee. 

" Yes, sir, like King David, only I shouldn't 
like to kill the giant." 

He shuddered again. 

" That was God's work," said Mr. Vaughan. 
" Then you will be a shepherd," he added, 
again taking the ehild on his knee. 

"Yes, sir, I should like to live hère al- 
ways, with you and Govemess. May I hâve 
a flûte, like the Kttle boy in the spelling-book ? 
If I may hâve my concertina again, sir, I will 
play you ail my tunes. " ^ 

" Sweet innocent I" said Edwin, " no won- 
der Margaret loves you." 
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Mr. Vaughan became suddenly aware of his 
daughter's suppressed émotion, and resuming 
his customary tone, said, 

" You had better take the child away now. 
If he is a good boy, I will help. him when the 
time cornes/' 

Mara took Ivor into the other room, and 
Mariana foUowed. 

" Dear sister," said the latter, " how good 
you are, and how he loves you." 

" I am foolish, Nanno," said Mara. " Leave 
me a moment, and I shall be well.'' 

Mariana went away. 

Alone with Ivor, Mara put her arm round 
him, and kissed him tenderly. The boy 
nestled his head on her breast. 

"You were so good, my love," she said. 
" Why were you so good to my father ?" 

" Because you told me to be good if I loved 
you, and I do love you, dear Govemess." 

" Could you love my father, darling ?" 

" Yes, I think I could. When I keep his 
sheep and lambs on the hills, I will try to 
love him very much. May I come now, and 
hâve my concertina back ?" 

" What do you mean ?" 
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" The Master took it away when I cried, 
and said I should never hâve it again. Oh ! 
may I hâve it ? my dear concertina ? And 
they beat Georgy for taking my part. Will 
you not send me back again without you V 

" I will go with you to-morrow, darling. 
But will you listen to me very attentively, 
Ivor ? I want you to believe that if I do not 
always seem to think of you and talk to you 
as much as I used to do, I do not love you 
less-" 

" What, Govemess ?" said Ivor, who did not 
understand. 

" I love you very dearly, Ivor. Do you 
believe it ?" 

" Yes, Govemess, I know that." 

" Will you still believe it, if I do not show 
it?" 

" I will try : I hâve tried, Govemess, for 
you hâve not loved me very much since I was 
nearly drowned. I hâve been very sorry." 

Mara pressed the boy to her heart, and 
wept. 

" Don't cry, dear Govemess. I will believe 
it, indeed I will." 

While Mara and Ivor were alone, Mr. 
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Vaughan and Edwin were talking of 
them. 

" She does her duty, the chîldren love her," 
said the former. 

" A passing strange love !" said Edwin. 
" It seems almost maternai.^' 

" The child has no one else," said Mr. 
Vaughan. " He is a lonely lamb, indeed. 
Edwin, she is better fitted to be a ministères 
wife than she was six years ago. I think she 
looks with favour upon you, and has forgotten 
that ungodly youth, Gerwyn Herbert.'' 

The colour mounted to Edwin's face. 

" Oh ! if it were but so !" he ejaculated. 

" If you love her still, you hâve my consent 
to ask her again/' said Mr. Vaughan. " You 
know the wish of my heart." 

''If l love her!" sighed Edwin; "but I 
could not force her affections, sir. I will 
make one last trial, and pray that it may be 
blessed. I tremble to give way again to 
earthly passion." 

In the evening, while Ivor was singing to 
Shanno and the servants in the kitchen, Mara 
was combating her father's wish that she 
should remain at home. She was firm in de- 
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claring that she must retum to tlie Work- 
house witli Ivor, as tlie cliildren had evidently 
been ill-used ; but slie promised to reconsider 
her resolution of remaining there until Ivor 
left. Her father gave a reluctant consent, 
hoping tliat Edwîn woiild intervene, to place 
her again in her proper sphère. 

After breakfast the foUowing moming, 
Nanno took Ivor to see the animais. Edwin 
found Mara alone, and without much circum- 
locution, began the subject nearest his heart. 
As he did so, he trembled and grew paler 
than usual^ and Mara felt that her time of 
trial was corne. 

"Margaret," he said, "I cannot lose this 
opportunity of speaking to you on a subject 
that separated us years ago. I hâve ne ver 
ceased to love you from that hour to this. 
Do not interrupt me imtil you hâve heard me 
through. You do not know how I hâve 
fought to conquer this passion ; but in vain. 
Your image has been with me in the wilder- 
ness, by the lonely river, in the désert, where 
never man trod. In spite of prayer to the 
Unseen to implant His image alone in my 
soûl, yours still dwelt there, and I hâve 
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prayed for you, Margaret, a& never mortal 
man prayed, and not in vain, for you are 
changed since we parted/' 

" Changed, but not mended, as you think,'' 
said Mara, her cheeks flusliing. 

" Whatever you may be, I ask you again 
to be my wife. No man can offer you a truer 
heart, for I hâve never loved any woman but 
you, and never shall/' 

"Hush, Edwin!" said Mara, rîsing and 
going towards the door. Edwin rose also, 
and detained her near the window. Without, 
the snow was falling fast, on the window-sill 
the robins were pecking crumbs, strewn for 
them by Mariana. 

"You must not leave me until you hâve 
given me my final answer," said Edwin. 

* " Why will you not understand that it must 
be the same now as when youfirst asked me," 
said Mara. " Edwin, I can never be your wife." 

" In pity do not say so," said Edwin, taking 
Mara's hands, and looking beseechingly into 
her face ; " you cannot still think of him who 
bas been so long lost ; and even if your love 
lies buried with him, I wiU take what you 
hâve to give — your friendship — your esteem." 
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" I do not deserve your love," said Mara. 
' " If you knew me as I am, you would despise 
me. 

" Never — even if you are not ail I think 
you, I will love you more and more." 

For a moment Mara wondered what her lot 
would be if cast with this man. Could she 
marry him ? It was but for a moment. She 
withdrew her hand from his, and standing be- 
fore him, said decidedly, 

" Edwin, I can never be your wife. We are 
separated by barriers that you know not of. 
If you love me you will never ask me again." 

" Is this my final sentence, Mara ?" 

" Yes." 

" Then ail hope. of happiness in this world 
is gone. I shall now finish my course, as I 
began it— alone. May God help me." 

Edwin sat down on the window-seat, covered 
his face with his hands, and groaned heavily. 

Mara, much affected by the grief she had 
caused, put her hand on his shoulder. She 
felt a deep pity for him, but knew not how 
to comfort him ; she wished she could tear off 
the mask from herself, and appear to him as 
she knew herself to be. 
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"Edwin," she said, "if you knew aU, you 
would not love me ; if I could but tell you 
the secret of my life, you would understand 
me, and despise me." 

Edwin took her hand, and grasped it 
tightly. 

" Tell it me, Mara ; let me share your sor- 
rows, if I may not your love. I should tlius 
go to the barren déserts of Africa with a 
lighter heart." 

"Africa!" exclaimed Mara. "Are you 
going to Africa V* 

" Yes. If you had consented to be my 
wife, I miglit hâve found work at home ; but 
now I must go forth alone, to the darkest 
corners of the earth. I hâve thought of you 
more than of God. May He help me to for- 
get you." 

" Africa !" repeated Mara, scarcely thinking 
of Edwin. " If Gerwyn lives, he is there ; 
will you seek him ? Oh ! if I could confess 
to you, as the Romanist does to her priest, I 
might find comfort ; but I promised, and I 
dare not break my promise." 

" Gerwyn Herbert would hâve been at home 
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now, if he was alive," said Edwin ; " surely 
you must hâve lost hope/' 

" Not quite. I think he may hâve been 
CEist ashore from the mast, to which he clung, 
and enslaved. I cannot give up hope. I dare 
not — life, honour dépend on him, as well as 
love. Edwin, help me to find him, for Grod's 
sake !" 

In the agitation of the moment, Mara sank 
on her knees, at Edwin's feet, clasped her 
hands, and looked wildly into his face. 

" Don't, dear Mara,'* he said. " What can 
you mean ? I do not understand you. Con- 
fide in me, and I wiU help you if I can.» 

"I dare not — I hâve promised. But for 
his sake — ^for mine — for Ivor's sake! — Oh, 
God ! what am I saying ? Forget it — I — I — 
did not mean it — my promise ! My pro- 
mise ! 

Mara sank lower stîll, and buried her face 
in her hands. As she lay crouched at Edwin's 
feet, he gazed dcwn upon her Hke one tumed 
to stone. What had she said ? What did she 
mean ? Was Ivor — the boy she loved so ten- 
•derly — was he ? — No, he could not — he would 
not believe it. Suddenly he saw her as she 
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liad been the prevîous day, heart and soûl in 
the boy. A terrible thought entered his mind, 
but be would not entertain it. Still, wbat did 
sbe mean ? He roused himself, and got up. 

" Mara ! Mara 1'^ be said, " for pity*s sake, 
do not lie there/' 

He lifted her from tbe ground, and as sbe 
rose, sbe murmured, " Hâve I said too mucb 
or too little ?'' tben recovering berself witb a 
migbty eflfort, sbe stood before Edwin. Sbe 
looked so wild and unlike berself tbat bis 
worst fears returned. He sat down again, 
upon tbe window seat, leant bis elbow on tbe 
sill, covered bis face, and sobbed like a woman. 

Mara, in ber tum, looked down upon bim. 
Did be love ber so very dearly ? Sbe saw, aà 
in a dream, tbe snow-flakes falling tbick and 
fast witbout, and Nanno's robins pecking tbe 
crumbs. Sbe never forgot tbat picture. 

*' Dear Edwin,'' sbe said, ** I do not deserve 
your sorrow, and I cannot console you. Look 
to Nanno, sbe will comfort you, as sbe does 
tbe robins. Sbe is so good, as good as I am 
wicked. Sbe tbinks of every one except ber- 
self, and I tbink of no one but myself." 

Tbese simple words aroused Edwin. He 
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raised his head, and he, too, saw Nanno's red- 
breasted pensioners. 

" Will you help me, Edwin, as Nanno helps 
the birds T saîd Mara, meekly, tears relaxing 
the wîldness of her eyes. 

" How can I help you, Mara ? Your mys- 
tenons manner and words hâve troubled me 
as I was never troubled before/' 

" Forget them, Edwin, for I do not know 
what I said. Only search for Gerwyn if you 
love me. You are good, and your efforts may 
be blessed." 

" Margaret, I entreat you to tell your father 
and sister the secret that weighs upon you,'^ 
said Edwin, solemnly. 

"I cannot — I must not. But bring me 
back Gerwyn, and ail will be well. When you 
find him, tell him that I hâve loved and suf- 
fered for him ail thèse years — that I hâve kept 
the secret, and shall keep it still until he re- 
tums to tell it." 

" Oh, Mara ! what can you mean ?" said 
Edwin. 

" If you but knew you would pity me, in- 
deed ! and you would cease to love me,'' an- 
swered Mara. 
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'^ But I should not cease to pray for y ou. 
This I will do as long as I live. Oh ! Mar- 
garet ! cousin ! beloved of my youtli ! if I 
could share your grief, I would — if I could 
ease your conscience, God knows I would. I 
pity you — 1 will try to cease to love you. If 
you hâve sinned against your heavenly and 
earthly Fathers, as your words would imply, 
repentance and confession will avail with 
both." 

" Not with the earthly one — he is hard. I 
could tell my Heavenly Father what I should 
not dare to tell him." 

" Margaret, your words are strange. Let 
me conjure you to tell your secret while y et 
you hâve time.'^ 

" My secret, Edwin? you must swear tome 
that you will not name to mortal man, save 
Gerwyn, that you know that I hâve one." 

" I cannot swear, but I will never betray 
such confidence as you hâve put in me. 
Margaret, I must see your face no more. May 
God, in His mercy, soften your heart towards 
your father, and give you peace of mind." 

" Peace ! what woman has peace ! Man 
forbids that. Husband, father, brother, or 

VOL. II. 2 
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lover is the cause of eveiy woe that every 
woman suffers. I see that daily." 

" I pray tliat a softer heart my be given 
you, Mara, tliough, alas ! there is truth in 
what you say. If I can help you by deed or 
"Word, I will still strive to do it. If I hear of 
hJTYi — your — ^lover — I will let you know." 

Edwin's words came with difficulty. Mara 
glanced at him, and saw that he was very pale, 
and that his thin hands trembled. 

" You are iU !" she said ; " I hâve terrified 
you. Let me get you some wine/' 

" No — stay awhile,'' said Edwin, laying his 
hand on her arm, " it is for you I fear ; I 
would say something, but I cannot — I would 
speak to you of repentance unto life, but the 
words will not come/' 

" I know them — I know them," said Mara, 
bitterly. " My heart is hard. Only say you 
forgive me, if I hâve been unkind to you, and 
you will do me more good than by preaching 
me many sermons." 

*^ I hâve nothing to forgive. I pray God to 
forgive us both our trespasses." 

Edwin took Mara's hand, almost as cold as 
his own. She felt that he trembled. 
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*^ God bless and help y ou/' he said, faintly, 
and before slie could speak, he hurried out of 
the room. 

The next moment she heard the front door 
open, and saw him pass the window. He did 
not look in, but went through the snow, heed- 
less of the cold. She little knew that he was 
muttering to himself, " For Ivor s sake ! 
What did she mean ? It cannot be — it must 
not — may not — cannot be/' And so he con- 
tinued, repeating those words, while the snow 
fell soft, and thick, and white around him. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

" Proverta non ha ne parenti, ne amici." 
" God tempers the wind to the shom lamb." 

While Mara and Edwin were engaged in the 
foregoing conversation in one sitting-room, 
Mr. Vaiighan and Mariana were together in 
the other. Each was anxious enough ; the 
one that the cherished wish of his heart 
might be fiilfilled, the other that two people 
whom she loved might be made happy, even 
though her own happiness were destroyed. 

" Mariana, let us pray that they may be 
gnided aright," said Mr. Vaughan. 

"Yes, father/' said Mariana, struggling 
with her poor heart to pray for what she 
could not désire. 

The ledger that lay open before Mr. Vaug- 
han was untouched — the work drooped in 
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Mariana's fingers. That hour seemed the 
longest in their lives, but it was over at last. 
The slamming of the front door made Mr. 
Vaughan get np and Mariana start. Mr. 
Vaughan was at the window in time to see 
Edwin hurry through the snow storm, and he 
knew what must hâve happened. He looked 
stem and pale when he turned round and 
faced his timid, but excited daughter. 

" If she has refused him again/' he said, 
" she may leave this house for ever.'^ 

''Oh, no! father," cried Mariana. "We 
cannot control our love." 

" What has love to do with duty T asked 
Mr. Vaughan severely. 

Mariana scarcely knew. She felt that 
love and duty ought to be one, but that they 
were too frequently at issue. 

Her father left the room, 'and she heard 
him go to Mara. She gave way to her feel- 
ings and began to cry. But her heart was 
habitually too much under the control of her 
will for this mood to last, and she soon 
thought of the risk Edwin ran of increased 
illness from exposure to the snow-storm. 
She went into the passage, took a large cloak, 
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and carryîng it into the kitchen, told a man 
to hasten aftçr Mr. Morris with it and beg 
him to corne home quickly. 

Meanwhile Mr. Vauglian's cold eyes were 
tumed upon Mara. The sight of his com- 
pressed lips and stem brow had, from child- 
hood, raised the spirit of evil in his daughter. 
No sooner did she see them now, than the 
softened temper in which Edwin had left her, 
gave place to the obstinacy natural to her 
when in strife. 

" So, Mara!" began Mr. Vaughan, "y ou 
hâve sent Edwin forth to meet his death in 
this inclement weather T 

" I did not send him/' was the reply. 

" What has been your conversation for the 
last hour, and why did he leave you so 
abruptly T 

" He chose to renew a subject which you 
know is hateful to me, and I told him that 
I would not maiTy him." 

Mara said thèse words as decidedly as her 
father could hâve said them, and met his eyes 
unflinchingly. 

" You hâve been, indeed, a bitter daughter 
to me, Mara Vaughan, and the curse of dis- 
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obédience must rest upon you. Is it because 
jou still think of the profligate.that you can- 
not marry the God-serving man V 

"My thoughts are my own, father. But 
aspersions on the supposed dead are unbe- 
coming/' 

**You are resolved that you will never 
marry Edwin V 

"Never. I do not love him. I never 
loved him." 

" Then, perhaps, you will retum to your 
chosen home, the Workhouse, and not inter- 
rupt the holy commimion I hope to enjoy with 
one of the saints of the earth V 

" I certainly will. But remember that I 
did not come hère to meet Edwin. This has 
been your doing, not mine." 

Mr. Vaughan knew that she spoke the 
truth. 

" It was for your présent and etemal good, 
Mara. But you hâve ever resisted ail my 
eflforts for either." 

" Father, I am no longer a chUd. I know 
tliat my conduct has always displeased you, 
but had you been less hard to me it might 
hâve been différent. You forget that there 
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are fathers of prodigals as well as Abrahams 
in the Bible." 

'^ Mara ! this from you !" exclaimed Mr. 
Vaughan. 

'' You hâve brought it on yourself, father, 
by preventing my marriage with one I loved 
as my own soûl, and urging me to marry one 
I disliked. You hâve misunderstood one 
child and made her rebellions — beware how 
you drive your other into straits in which she 
would perish rather than seek to escape by 
disobedience." 

*^ Unnatural, unfilial daughter, you may 
go," said Mr. Vaughan, pointing to the door 
and hurrying out himself first, afraid to trust 
himself to say more. 

Mariana came in at once and Mara threw 
herself into her arms. 

*^ I was born to be a torment to every one," 
she said. " Dear Nanno, do not désert me ! 
Father remands me to the Union, and I go at 
once. Where is Ivor? We shall not mind 
the snow." 

" Mr. Roderick has sent a cart, and Shon 
the post for Ivor," said Mariana. " But da 
not go away, dear Mara." 
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" I must. I will go with Ivor. Corne and 
help me" 

She hurried up stairs, packed up her box, 
and in five minutes was ready to start. She 
fonnd Ivor crying, and Billo trying to comfort 
him. 

" Corne, you little ghose,'' said Billo. " They 
'ont be beating you. Miss Marget will be 
seeing to that. Corne you.'' 

An old mail-cart was at the back door, and 
the servants were gathered round it, talking 
to Shon the post, the one-eyed driver. 

" ' Ont be catching it V said Shon. " Mak 
you haste, Mynydd." 

" You cannot go in that cart,'' said Nanno ; 
"you will be upset.'' 

But Mara hastily kissed her sister, said 
good-bye to the servants, and mounted beside 
Shon. Ivor was lifted up between them, and 
the box put in behind. 

" Is it safe V asked Nanno anxiously. 

" Safe enough. Miss," said Shon. 

Mariana heaped cloaks over them and pro- 
vided Mara with a large gig umbrella, then 
pressing a parcel of cakes and gingerbread 
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into Ivor's hands, stood to watch them with 
tears in her eyes. 

The 'red cart rolled off like a felled hoUy- 
bush through the snow, and Shonny did his 
best to drive carefuUy. Billo ran before to 
open gâtes, until they were on the high-road, 
and so they got through the snow-covered 
drive and fields. The road was more danger- 
ous, for the ruts and stones were invisible, and 
the light cart was in momentary danger of an 
^upset. 

Mara held Ivor in her arms, covered entirely 
in her cloak, and the big umbrella staggered 
about between her and Shon. Still she only 
wished the way was longer, and rejoiced at 
the outward chill as less cold than the gnaw- 
ing pain at her heart. 

When at last they reached the Workhouse, 
Mara got quickly out of the cart, and took 
Ivor and her box to the school-room, leaving 
. Shon to ring for the Master. 

As she entered the school-room she heard 
Gipsy George say — 

"I will fight any one who dares to lay 
hands on Ivor." 

This speech was called forth by a dis- 
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pute amongst the children, conceming Ivor's 
escape. 

There was a gênerai cry of pleasure at sight 
of Mara. Emîly s arms were round her neck 
immediately, and George seized on Ivor. 

" Don't be frightened, man, l'il protect 
you I" he saîd. 

Mara had scarcely tîme to ask any ques- 
tions, before Mr. and Mrs. Roderick appeared. 

"Good day, Miss Vaughan," said the 
Master ; " I didn't mean to send for you. 
Sorry you hâve corne through the snow. I 
only wanted that little scamp of a foundling, 
who gives us more trouble than ail the rest of 
the children put together. Corne hère, you 
sir, and l'il show you how you are to run 
away when you please." 

Ivor was standing behind Gipsy George, 
who spread himself out in front. 

" Oh you won't corne, won't you ? then we 
must make you,'' said Mr. Roderick advancing 
towards Ivor. 

Mara stepped between them, and restrain- 
ing her temper as best she could, said — 

*'He is under my care, Mr. Roderick, and 
I will punish him." 
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" This is within mj province, Miss Vaugh- 
an, and I will not be interfered with. He 
must be made an example of, or we shall hâve 
ail the children running away/' 

The Master tried to push by Mara, who 
stood between him and his prey. 

"Remember his âge, Mr. Eoderick. If 
you beat and lock him up, it may cost him 
his life," said Mara, striving to be calm. 

^' It would be better for your réputation, 
Miss, if you didn't take his part," whispered 
Mr. Roderick. 

Marais colour rose, but she still restrained 
her temper. 

"Meanwhile,'' she said, ^'ifanythinghappen 
to the child, I will cite you before the com- 
missioners." 

The exasperated Master roughly pushed 
Mara aside, and was going to seize Ivor, when 
he received two such blows in the chest that 
he recoiled, and for the moment, felt violent 
pain. 

He soon recovered himself, and turned from 
his intended victim to George, whose sturdy 
fists had given the blows. He was about to 
rush upon him, but there was something so 
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dangerous in his eyes, that the lîttle man, 
though no coward, drew back. The pair stood 
at bay. The big boy of thirteen was more 
than a match for the small man of fifty. 

" If you will please to let me alone, Sir," 
said George, still holding himself on the dé- 
fensive, *' I will give myself up to be flogged, 
for myself and Ivor too. It was ail my fault. 
I told him to run away." 

" No he did not," cried Ivor, suddenly 
coming forward, and standing between Mr. 
Roderick and George. " I ran away ail of 
myself. Please, Sir, I won't be afraid of the 
black hole. Beat me, and not Georgy.^' 

Hère EmUy, who was the privileged pet of 
Master and Matron, took her tum by clinging 
to Mr. Roderick and crying — 

" Don't beat them, please, Master. They 
will never do it again." 

The Master shook the child off, and, re- 
covering his self-command, said grimly to 
George — 

" Come with me, you gipsy scoimdrel. If 
I hâve any more of this, I will get a police- 
man, and you shall be sent to jail. Watch 
the Foundling for the présent, Mrs. Roderick. 
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His tum cornes next. You, Miss Vaughan, 
had better teach the children good manners." 

Mara was pale with fear, and most of the 
children were trembling round her. Ivor was 
clinging to Gipsy George, crying, " Beat me, 
Sir, beat me !" but George gently unclasped 
his hands, went boldly to the Master, saying 
that he was ready to be punished, for he knew 
he deserved it. 

Mr. Roderick pointed to the door, and 
George walked briskly out of the room. Mara 
was beginning an appeal, but checked it on 
perceiving Ivor about to follow Mr. Roderick. 
She held him back, while he began to struggle 
and scream, and at last carried him forcibly 
into her bedroom, leaving Mrs. Roderick 
behind. 

" Ivor, darling, be quiet," said Mara, when 
she had shut the door. 

" It was my fault. Master shall not beat 
him. He said he would die if he was flogged 
again. Let me go ! let me go." 

Mara had never seen Ivor in a passion be- 
fore. He struggled until he burst from her, 
and then tried to open the door. Not suc- 
ceeding, he kicked and thimiped it violently ; 
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but finding he could not get out, Le threw 
himself on the ground in an agony of terror, 
and louc^y called for George. Mara found 
that this gentle, and as some supposed, half- 
witted boy, had a temper and will of Lis own 
when excited. 

Mrs. Roderick came in, alarmed by the 
noise, and the two women soon found that 
Ivor was a subject for the sick ward rather 
than the black hole, for he had worked him- 
self into one of the fits that he had not had for 
years. Thus, while Mr. Roderick was ad- 
ministering summary pimishment to George, 
in a dismal room, where was neither light nor 
heat, they carried Ivor to the bath, and put 
his stiffening body into warm water. 

The fit lasted a long time, and when it 
passed ofi*, Ivor was so prostrated that he was 
doomed to the sick ward, and Mara was sepa- 
rated from him. But Bètty True Blue was 
at hand, who promised to nurse him tenderly» 

In the course of the day Dr. Herbert came^ 
to whom Mara managed to tell the story of 
George and Ivor. He gave strict orders that 
no corporal punishment was to be inflicted on 
the FoundUng, and that he must on no ac- 
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count be shut up in the dark hole, as it would 
imperil his life or Lis reason. 

Mr. Roderick received thèse orders with 
évident annoyance, and said that ail discipline 
must be at an end if a boy could run away, 
and be unpunished. 

" He bas had vicarious punishment in the 
pqrson of Gipsy George," said Dr. Herbert. 
"He, poor lad, bas fortunately stout limbs 
and a stout heart, and can therefore bear a 
flogging better than this poor little fellow.^' 

" They are ruffians by nature, Doctor, and 
nothing but the lash "will tame theîn," said 
the irritated Master. 

" I wouldn't advise you to try it on the 
jouBg one, or both you and he may corne to 
grief. We cannot quite rid ourselves of them 
in the country like cats and dogs, as they do 
in large towns. I don't think the parish, as 
a mother, is too tender of her outcast chil- 
dren, but she would not see them corne to a 
bad end without stirring up her maternai in- 
stincts. So we will take especial care of the 
Foundling, if you please, Mr. Roderick.'' 

The Master was obliged to obey, but the 
eyes of his wrath fell askance upon Mara, and 
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he added another pound to the score he held 
in his mind's ledger against that handsome 
but self-willed school-mistress. She managed 
to vîsit the outside of George's prison, and 
Ivor's bed, in spite of him. George said that 
he did not mind the flogging, darkness or cold, 
since Ivor was safe from them, and that he 
was quite warm and comfortable. But as he 
whispered this through the key-hole, Mara 
thought she heard his teeth chatter. When 
she repeated it to Ivor, also in a whisper, the 
burden of his cry was that he ought to hâve 
been punished, and not George. 

" Corne y ou, Ivor, hach" said Betty True 
Blue, " I am knowing a fairy as do be takking 
good boys out of dark holes through the key- 
hole, and I do promise that she shall take 
Georgy out as clean as a nut out of a shell — 
hush ! I was hearing her by there !'' 

" I don't hear her, Betty," said Ivor, 
awakened to life by curiosity. 

'^ Sing you a little hymn, and she'U be there, 
presto. She is liking music is the fairy." 

Ivor began to sing and was comforted. 

But not so Emily, who cried in a corner ail 
day, and wept herself to sleep at night, 

VOL. IL 3 
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The following moming matters outwardly 
resmned theîr usuel face, but sores were rank- 
ling in many hearts. George showed a brave 
front to his little world, and was heard to say 
that he had spent an agreeable nîght. Ivor 
was better, and in the school-room again. 

" Did the fairy take y ou out through the 
key-hole ?" asked Ivor, when he and George 
were alone. 

" Not exactly," said George, " but if she 
carries me off in a day or two, don't be 
frightened, for I shall corne back for you, and 
ErnUy." 

"You are going to Mr. Glyn's, Georgy?" 
said Ivor. 

" No — I don t choose to stay where I am 
called gipsy, and pauper. I mean to go where 
I can make lots of money, and help you, and 
marry Emily. I shall make présents to every 
one — and give the Master a gold watch. Won't 
he be sorry then, that's ail V 

The next day George was missing. He 
had run away, nobody knew whither. He 
had been seen in the children's court at their 
hour of play, and was seen no more, Mara 
made Ivor confess to her that he had threat- 
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ened to run off, and this was ail that any one 
could tell of Lis movements or intentions. 
Enquiries were made on ail sides ; the two 
slow policemen dedicated by Government to 
the neighbourhood paraded the hill-side in 
vain — Gipsy George was no where to be 
found. His school-fellows lamented ; Emily 
wept ; but Ivor did not cry, because he was 
sure that he should see him again. 

When the Guardians met and heard the 
fact, they made enquiries. Mr. Roderick 
threw the blâme on Mara, but she said the 
boy had absconded on account of the flogging. 
The Guardians considered the punishment 
well-merited for the attack on Mr. Roderick, 
and thought no one to blâme but Ivor and 
George. Mr. Glyn listened and commented 
in sUence, sorry to hâve lost a promising ser- 
vant, and fearful for his future. When the 
Guardians went away he sought Mara in the 
school-room to learn the exact truth. He 
found Angharad with her, but almost forgot 
her présence in his anxiety about George. 
Mara told him ail she knew. 

*' I am not afraid for him/' she said. " He 
will do, go where he will.'' 

3—2 
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"And he has got out of prison," said 
Angharad. 

" And I hâve lost a servant/' said Mr. Glyn. 

Mr. Glyn and Angharad had not met since 
the moming after their adventure in the 
ravine. She had studiously avoided him, be- 
cause her brother had said that she thrust her- 
self in his way, and she feared that he was 
right, since she never met Mr. Glyn except 
she sought him. She felt annoyed both with 
him and herself that the momentary thaw 
shonld be so soon succeeded by a fresh frost. 

When Mr. Glyn had heard what he wanted 
to hear, there was no longer any excuse for 
remaining in the school-room, and he prepared 
to go. But Ivor suddenly came in, and he 
stopped to speak to him. 

" I know the tune. Sir, now," said Ivor. 

'' What tune ?" asked Mr. Glyn. 

" The one y ou and the sea whistled that 
day. Sir," said Ivor, shuddering. 

" WiU you smg it ?" 

Ivor hummed the air that Mr. Glyn had 
whistled to attract him out of the cave. 

" I think Betty True Blue's fairy taught it 
me when I was sick," said Ivor. 
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" He has been trying to get it ever since/' 
said Mara. 

" We must make a musician of him/* said 
Mr. Glyn, stroking his head, and suddenly re- 
membering his position, and what had brought 
him to the school-room — 

'^ I — I — am sorry that I hâve lost Gipsy 
George," he said, resuming the subject. " I 
shall do ail I can to find him." 

" You never will," said Ivor. " The fairy has 
taken him, and will make him very rich." 

" ïhere are plenty more boys, Mr. Glyn," 
chimed in Angharad, unable any longer to 
préserve her self-imposed silence. " Come to 
us on New Year's Eve, and you shall hâve 
your choice. Miss Vaughan is going to bring 
ail the children to tea, and you know you 
promised mamma to call sometimes." 

Mr. Glyn met Angharad s half-sad, half- 
mischievous eyes. He remembered that he 
had made a kind of resolution to resist them. 

" Thank you — thank you !" he said, hastily 
backîng towards the door. 

"We shall expect you!" pursued An- 
gharad, as he bowed and retreated. *' Stupid 
man !" she added. " Is he afraid that we 
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shall catch him by hîs coat-taîls ? I hâve a 
great mind to do it. I will. He cornes to see 
you, Mara. I am sure he does. And y ou to 
lecture me !" 

Other people besides Angharad were sayîng 
this. The House was alive with gossîp. 

" But I don't mean to let you hâve him. I 
shall run after him, and say you are a dreadful 

"Angharad, do stay. He will think you 
axe pursuing him," said Maxa. 

" So I am. I am going to run him to 
ground. Will you be in at the death ? Don't 
be jealous. Good bye." 

And Angharad went away, whether to fol- 
low Mr. Glyn or not Mara could not tell. 



CHAPTER IX. 

"** Preach what you practise : practise what you preach." 
" Gwell dysg na golud. Better learning than wealth." 

When Mr. Glyn left the Workhouse, he 
walked rapidly up the hill that led to hîs 
house. It seemed as if he really was running 
away from Angharad. It was one of those 
bright, frosty noons, when you must walk 
fast, both to keep up the circulation, and 
€njoy life. Frost had set in when the snow 
had ceased, and a hard, white world succeeded 
the soft one. The roads were well beaten in 
their midst, but the snow was heaped up on 
either side. The sun was helping the hedge- 
rows to shake off their burden of frozen snow, 
^nd hère and there the robins found a bare 
perch upon which they spread out their red 
breasts beneath the midday warmth. On 
every pointed thom glittered an icicle, on 
every light spray of ash or aspen, quivered a. 
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snow-flake. From the glossy leaves of the 
holly alone the white crust had melted, and 
the/ glea.^1 forth. shining and prickly a, 
a half-formed hope, while, from their topmost 
branches, a few red berries shone out bravely 
amidst the green and white. Every mud- 
walled hovel looked clean beneath the coverlet 
of snow, and fields and hills sparkled in the 
sunbeams as if some new joy had visited the 
earth. Arymor lay beneath, like a big nest 
covered with white sea-gull s wings floating 
on the océan, and the old castle stood above 
like a white ghost of the fortress of the 
past. 

Not even Mr. Gljna could resist the enliven- 
ing influence of the air and scène. His step 
grew more elastic, his figure more erect, as he 
struck the nailed heels of his boots sturdily 
into the icy road. A distant whistle, the 
chirrup of birds, the song of chUdhood, the 
roll of wheels, ail reached his heart. He felt 
almost cheerful. And why ? Because he had 
again seen two of the brightest and most mis^^^ 
chievous eyes that he had seen for years. / 

He daily asked himself why he was always 
thinking of those eyes, why they laughed at 
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him out of his miisty books, danced before 
him in hîs old arm chair, satirized him in his 
housekeeper's room, tormeixted him by the 
waterfall, and haunted him in his dreams. 
He had vowed, and still vowed, that the eyes 
of woman should vex him no more. He hated 
the sex, fled from them as the root of ail evil, 
and yet that very morning, he had made an 
excuse to visit the Workhoiise school-room, 
because he had seen a dainty figure in a 
scarlet cloak pass the Board-room window. 
Now, although he had resolutely run away 
from it, still it tripped before his fancy, like a 
malicious little sprite as it was. 

" I thought I had cured my foolish fancy," 
he soliloquized, "but hère it is again, and 
hère it has been ever since the encounter in 
the ravine. She was so pathetic and pitiful, 
that I began to think she cared for me, poor, 
solitary fool that I am. She is sorry for me 
and tries to cheer me, as she would her father, 
if he was sad. She would drag me into the 
wretched society of Arymor : that would bore 
me more than a century of soHtude. She 
asks me to meet ail the clans, Traherne and 
Herbert, numerous as that of Vich Jeen Vor. 
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Kind little heart, and yet I long for some one 
to love me. I thought I conld live alone and 
uncared for, but solitude is too mucli for me, 
and I begin to pine for fellowsliîp. I, who 
wisb to hâte everybody, am becomîng a dotard. 
I wîll go abroad and be a monk/' 

Mr. Glyn struck hîs stick fiercely into the 
ice, and walked more rapidly than before. At 
a tum in the road he met Edwin Morris. 
Edwin was about to pass him with a bow, but 
Mr. Glyn stopped, and held out his hand. 
They walked on together. 

Since Edwin's interview with Mara, he had 
been in a state of considérable nervous ex- 
citement. Mariana told him that he had 
fever, and should nurse himself, but she spoke 
in vain. He allowed himself to be carried 
:away by feelings that he could not analyze, 
but which seemed to urge him to make 
.amends for his past worldly-mindedness by 
pressing religion on every one he met. He 
.accused himself for having loved Mara too 
well, and for lavishing on the créature what 
was due to the Creator. And as if to cure 
his love, and to banish from his mind those 
\words of hers about herself and Ivor, he 
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rushed madly from place to place, preachîng, 
teachîng, and exhorting, continually. He 
forgot himself and everything else, in the 
feverish enthusiasm of the moment, and 
hmnbled to the dust in his own pénitence for 
fancied guilt, he sought to bring others to re- 
pentance. 

Mr. Glyn's advance to friendliness ap- 
peared an opening of Providence by which to 
reach the heart of a man whom he had been 
used to consider as impracticable, one whom 
sorrow had not softened but tumed to stone, 
yet in whom he had always felt the deepest 
înterest. 

** I fear you hâve been ill, Mr. Morris,'' said 
Mr. Glyn. 

"I believe so — ^they tell me so — ^but it 
matters little. I am punished for living to 
myself rather than to the Lord,'' said Edwin. 

" You !" said Mr. Glyn, arrested by his 
manner. " I thought you were a Missionary, 
devoted to good works." 

" Outwardly, Mr. Glyn, but not inwardly. 
However, I would atone for the past, by using 
what time remains to me. May I speak to 
you of your soûl instead of my own ?" 
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Edwin fixed his hollow eyes on Mr. Glyn, 
who paiised, and actually looked him in the 
face. For the moment he thought him mad. 

"May I ask, whafc of your life, what of 
your soTil T repeated Edwin. 

" Really/' said Mr. Glyn, tuming away his 
eyes, "it is rather — rather an abrupt question. 
But I sometimes ask it of myself. Good 
moming." 

Mr. Gljna walked on, but Edwin walked 
witii him, speaking rapidly. 

" Excuse me, I miist be abrupt. My time 
hère is short, and there is much to do. I 
must bear my testimony to those who give me 
the right hand of fellowship — ^to you, sir, as to 
others. Are you not hastening down the 
stream of time, without making préparation 
for etemity T 

A truism, I fear," said Mr. Glyn. 
Everything that we preach is a truism, 
sir," said Edwin. " Can you bear to hear the 
truth, may I dare to speak it ? As a minister 
of God, I must dare." 

" Pray speak. I seldom hear any sort of 
truth." 

" Is not this how you are going down the 
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stream ? Living neither for God nor man, 
neitlier for Christ nor the world, secluding 
yourself from your kînd, nourishing a hard 
grief, lettîng great talents run to waste, 
rusting away the gift of life T 

"Are you my spiritual guide, or are you 
mad, Mr. Morris ?" asked Mr. Glyn, colour- 
ing, and quickening his pace. 

" I am your fellow sinner, aud troubled in 
«mind ; therefore, I can feel for you. I, who 
hâve taught the heathen, would drag you out 
of heathendom. If I am not quite myself, 
if I intrude unduly, forgive me : weakness of 
l.ody and pain of mind are upon me, but I 
would âave your soûl. I appeal to you in a 
twofold way, as one who has suffered like you, 
and as a messenger of peace. We hâve both 
had our idols of clay, and they hâve been 
shattered, let us be idolators no longer, either 
of the dead or living, but let us seek truth 
while life is left." 

"What is truth r said Mr. Glyn, sar- 
<îastically. 

"God is truth, the Holy Bible is truth, 
heaven is truth, hell is truth, and the soûl is 
truth to be saved or lost.'' 
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" You are a fanatic, Mr. Morris." 
, " I am a mînister of God, a preacher of 
righteousness, commissioned to speak in season 
and out of season. As such I speak to you. 
I hâve known and respected you ail my life. 
In your sorrows my heart bled for you, in 
your solitude it yeamed for you, in your mis- 
anthropy it prayed for you ; in the prairies of 
the far West, in forest and wilderness, when 
you were wrapped in your gloom, arraigning 
your Maker, and when you cared not if I 
were alive or dead, I hâve prayed for you 
beneath the stars." 

You, Edwin Morris, and why T 
Because you were near my soûl, and I 
feared you did not pray for yourself. Perhaps, 
because you had no one to love you, and God 
put into my heart the love of a brother for 
you, I cannot tell why. How do we poor 
créatures know whence spring the instincts of 
our soûls T 

"No instinct ever drew me towards you 
until now, Mr. Morris. How can you accoimt 
for the différence ?" 

" You do not profess to care whether soûls 
are saved or lost ; I do so profess, and know 
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that I must be judged for what I hâve done 
to furtlier. their salvation by preaching to 
them Christ." 

" And you really care for my soûl T 

" God knows that I do. If you realized 
yourself the etemity of a soûl, its sublime 
spirituality, its capability of happiness in 
God, its divine origin ; you too would care, 
and not reason the immortal thème away with 
calm philosophy or cold indifférence.'' 

**How do you know that I am indiffèr- 
ent T 

• We judge of the tree by its fruits.'' 

" What are my fruits T 

" My courage fails me to speak what is in 
my heart, for I would not pain you." 

" Speak on, you will not pain me." 

" Think of the barren fig tree, think of the 
buried talent. Our Lord did not fear to tell 
the truth, so must not I. ïïave you not 
neglected church, friends, tenants, labourers, 
servants? buried yourself with your dead 
grief, and not as did the prophet, risen up to 
preach and pray ? Look at the field around 
you, ripe for the harvest, and you not ready 
to lend even a finger. You, who might do 
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80 much for your Maker, and your fellow 
BÎnners." 

" You are plain spoken, but I must forgive 
you for that ^ prayer beneath the stars/ you 
told me o£ And in the main you are right. 
But I am alone in the world." 

" So am I. The fair pillars of human hope, 
against which we leaned, hâve crumbled 
away. Earthly happiness has fiided, like the 
red glow of sunset, into night. Then let us 
look to the morning sun. He, having passed 
through the shadows, mounts higher and 
higher imto the perfect day." 

At this point of the conversation, Mr. 
Gljna and Edwin reached the Brynmawr 
Lodge. This was a plain illustration of 
Edwin's text. It was once a trim, well-kept, 
Gothic building, it was now neglected, its 
flower garden fuU of cabbages, its gables 
beginning to rot. 

They paused by the gâte, and Edwin said, 

" Good morning, Mr. Glyn. Forgive me 
if I hâve been rude or impertinent. A spirit 
is upon me just now that compels me to speak, 
and I cannot resist it. You may think me 
an enthusiast, a fanatic, a madman ! but I 
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must deliver my Lord's message. ' Repent, 
and be converted, and I will heal y ou/ " 

" Will you not corne în, Mr. Morris ?" said 
Mr. Glyn. " It is a long time since anyone 
bas even seemed to wish me well, or spoken 
to me plainly as you hâve done. I am not 
insensible to your good intentions. I am not 
quite as black as I am painted. I should 
like to know more of you, and to hear you 
further on your chosen subject. Now is 
evidently the convenient time, pray corne to 
the bouse.'' 

Edwin gladly assented, and tbey walked 
togetber down an avenue of grand old oaks, 
and tben along an open drive, commanding a 
magnificent view. Tbey spoke little, for 
Edwin s entbusiasm seemed cbecked, for tbe 
moment, by the unexpected hospitality of 
the man whom be had addressed as a misan- 
thrope. 

When tbey reacbed the bouse, Mr. Glyn 
took him into the library, rang and ordered 
luncheon. Tben tbey sat down, Edwin in 
the old arm chair, sacred to Angharad, Mr. 
Glyn opposite. Thanks to Jolly, there was a 
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splendid fire. After a short silence, Mr. 
Glyn said abruptly — 

" You hâve told me what I hâve left un- 
done, Mr. Morris. Will y ou help me to do it ?'' 

"I would do anything in the world to 
serve you/' said Edwin. 

*' You do not look equal to much hard work, 
but possibly you could preach." 

Edwin smiled. 

" I am afraid you are too well assured of 
that. I fear I went too far. I am, in some 
sort, beside myself 

" You should hâve left me to say that with 
Festus of old. But your words hâve roused 



me. 



" Thank God,'' said Edwin reverently. 
" I am too shy and too morose to make my 
own beginning. You will begin for me T 

" How r 

" By preaching to my tenants and servants 
in the great hall to-night. I once heard you 
preach at a camp meeting, and I hâve not 
forgotten what you then said ; perhaps I may 
hear you again with greater att.ention V 

"I will do it thankfuUy, Mr. Glyn, and 
may my words be blessed.'' 
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At luncheon, Mr. Glyn told Jolly to hâve 
the great hall cleared out, and prepared for 
Mr. Morris, who had been so good as to pro- 
mise to preach them a sermon. 

Mr. Glyn was amused with JoUy's face, and 
wished that Angharad could see it. He even 
smiled at thé open-mouthed wonder of the 
old servant. 

" A sermon, sir V he repeated. 

"Yes, Jolly, a sermon. It is a long time 
since I hâve been to hear one, and now one 
has come to me. You may tell everybody to 
come. AU Arymor if you like." 

" Are you in eamest, sir ?" 

" Quite. Mr. Morris will convince you, if 
you do not beheve me." 

" A sermon !" ejaculated Jolly, retiring to 
the side-board, to uplift eyes and hands, and 
finally leaving the room to seek Mrs. Meek. 

Mr. Jolly was a Churchman, Mrs. Meek a 
Dissenter. 

" To think of him," said Jolly, " whose 
family hâve been church-goers for générations ! 
Glyn, Brynmawr I Morris, Methody minister 
missionary ! To be setting up a meeting in 
the great 'ail, as was used for gentlemen's 
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servants în thé good old times, and not for 
chapels." 

" A very good use, Mr. Jolly/' said Mrs. 
Meek. " I hope ît will turn Mr. Glyn from 
his odd ways. Morris, mîssionary, is a great 
Ught.'' 

" He will light master to a lunatic asylum," 
said Jolly. " Why he must be mad ! A 
sermon ! and ail the country to corne and 
hear." 

After luncheon, Mr. Glyn repeated his 
orders so clearly, that Jolly was forced to 
obey, although he said, 

" Well, sir, I am surprised ! May I make 
so bold as to ask what dissenting persuasion 
you mean to foUow T 

" I hâve not made up my mind, Jolly. 
But tell everyone to corne and hear Mr. 
Morris.'' 

Mr. Glyn was scarcely less surprised than 
Jolly. He had, of late, wished to break 
through some of his peculiar habits, but had 
been too nervous and indolent to do it. On 
tins particular day, he had been roused by 
many influences, bright eyes, exhilarating 
frost, strong words and good wishes. The 
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preacher came in his way, took hîm at a happy 
moment, and he would begin by a sermon. 
Everybody should know that he meant to 
tum over a new leaf. Still, while the news 
was spreading, he shut himself up in his 
study, leaving Edwin to consider his sermon 
in the dining-room. 

Assuredly the news spread. " Edwin 
Morris, missionary, is to preach at Glyn, 
Brynmawr's !'' No electric telegraph was 
there ; the words ran, nevertheless, like light- 
ning, from servant to labourer, from labourer 
to tenant, from tenant to neighbour, from 
neighbour to townsmen. In less than two 
hours, the whole neîghbourhood was astir. 
Glyn, Brynmawr, had been miraculously con- 
verted by Morris, missionary, and was going 
to offer up public prayers himself for his 
conversion, and Morris was to preach. This 
was the culminating point. 

Dr. Herbert heard the news, and carried it 
to Plâs Arymor. He startled his father and 
mother from their after-dinner nap, roused 
his uncle from a rêverie, arrested Angharad 
and half-a-dozen nephews and nièces in a 
game of romps, and withdrew pretty Mrs. 
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Rhys's eyes from a novel over which she was 
poring in the firelight. 

" Mother 1 father ! uncle ! what do you 
think T he exclaimed, as he entered the 
cheerful dining-room. 

" Name o' goodness, what's the matter T 
growled the Captain. *^ Has a ship foundered, 
or hâve you set your house on fire V 

" Somethîng much more wonderful. Edwin 
Morris is going to preach at Brynmawr. 
Glyn is converted ! and, they say, is to lead 
the psalm." 

" Thunder and little guns ! I don't believe 
it," said the Captain. " Let me go to sleep 
again." 

" A methodist preacher at Brynmawr ! I 
don't believe it either," said Mrs. Herbert. 

" Wha,t do you mean T cried Angharad. 

" Just what I say. Morris is to preach in 
the great hall at Brynmawr, at six o'clock, 
and ail the world is going to listen." 

" Don't be so absurd, Llewellen !" 

" It is quite true, and not more absurd 
than your little adventure at Brynmawr. Mr.. 
Glyn is coming out." 
• " Are you going T 
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" Certaînly, if the paupers will let me. I 
hâve one or two in bad case/' 

" Will you take me ? I would give worlds 
to go/' 

" You ? certainly not. What would people 
think of you ?" 

" I will take you, my darling/' said the 
Captain. " Are you quite in earnest, Llew T 

"Yes. What everybody says must be 
true." 

" Then we'll ail go !" said the Captain. 
" It would take me out of bed at midnight. 
Corne, Traherne ! Rouse up Nina ! Grand- 
ma, what do you say ?" 

" That I don't believe it !" cried Mrs. Her- 
bert, pushing up her spectacles and wig. 
" The GJyns hâve been church-people for 
ever ; long before Roman or Saxon set foot in 
Britain. If I believed it, I would go myself 
and denounce Glyn, Brynmawr, as a heretic." 

" Then you had better not believe it, 
mother," laughed the Doctor. 

" I think he had better be a Turk, and let 
a Mahometan priest read the Koran to him, 
than be nothing at ail," said Angharad. 

" Silence, Angharad ! His grandfather was 
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well known to be the only churchman in the 
parish, and insisted on ail his people going to 
church with him once a Sunday/' 

" Poor things !" said the Captain. " I once 
went, ont of curiosity, to Bryumawr churcli, 
when I was a boy, and I shall never forget it. 
The parson was half drunk, the clerk and the 
Squire fast asleep, and the servants talked and 
laughed at their ease. They formed the con- 
grégation." 

" Very sad !" ejaculated Mr. Traheme, ** and 
the chapels full, I dare say." 

" Be sure of that," said the Captain. 

" But why so, brother-in-law ? And it is 
much the same now — contrary to law and ru- 
bric." 

** Because you don't give 'em the sauce that 
suits their palates !" said the Captain. " I 
hope when Tudor cornes home for good, and 
starts as your curate, he'll hâve a good voice, 
and no consumptive tendencies." 

" Ah ! Tudor is somewhat Tractarian !" said 
Mr. Traheme. '* I hope he will tum out well." 

" He will keep you in famous order, uncle," 
said Angharad. " We are ail afraid to open 
our mouths before him." 
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" I suppose we ought to get ready," saîd 
the Captain, pulling out his watch, " it is a 
quarter to six." 

" I will be ready dîrectly/' said Angharad. 
" Will y ou corne, Nina T 

" Me ! in the frost and snow !" shivered the 
little beauty. 

" You are not serions, Harrie !" said the 
Doctor ; " you had better stay at home." 

*' How cross you are, Llewellen," pouted 
Angharad. ** I will put on a double veil, or a 
mask, so that nobody shall know me." 

" Let her corne, the pet 1" said the Captain, 
*' we ne ver hâve any fun hère. A circus, once 
or twice a year, followed by a missionary 
meeting, is ail the amusement she gets." 

*' She knows she had better not go," said 
the Doctor. 

"A methodist pr cacher at Brynmawr," 
muttered Mrs. Herbert. " Take up astraight 
waistcoat, Harrie, if you really mean to go, 
and put it on Glyn, Brynmawr." 

"Llewellen shall do that, while I take 
notes of the sermon," said Harrie ; " you and 
uncle can hâve a game of cribbage.'* 

" Glyn, Brynmawr !" still muttered Mrs. 
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Herbert. " What would his mother say ? 
She an Ap Rhythrch of Ystryd-Rhythrch !" 

" Mamma !" screamed pretty Mrs. Rhys, 
stopping her ears, " don't say those horrid 
gutturals.'' 

** You must not call the language spoken by 
Adam and Eve in Paradise, horrid ! It is as 
much grander than your mongrel, as our 
mountains are than your hUlocks." 

**Put on your bonnet, Harrie," said the 
Captain ; " when the Welsh language cornes 
on deck, I always run aft." 

*' And uncle goes to sleep," said a young 
Rhys. " l'il get the cribbage-board." 

As everybody did as they liked at Plâs, 
Rhys junior prepared the cribbage-board, and 
ordered candies, while the spoilt Angharad 
went to put on her things. 

When she retumed, well wrapped up in 
scarlet cloak and fur, looking as bright as the 
holly that adomed the room, her brother ac- 
costed her with, 

" You are the most wilful girl, and the most 
arrant coquette I ever saw/' 

" Am I ? how delightful ! It requires a 
great deaJ of talent to be a common coquette, 
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but for an arrant one ! By the way, do you 
think that word cornes from the French errant ? 
for if so, I realJy shall be one to-nîght. 
Knîght-errant — coquette-errante. " 

** Erring ! would be a better word," grum- 
bled Llewellen. " But if you are resolved 
to go, I shall fetch Sophy, that you may not 
be the only lady présent." 

The Doctor disappeared. 

" Now, Harrie, we hâve it ail to ourselves," 
said the Captaîn, " what a row Llew makes 
about nothing." 

*' I am going, grandpapa," said young Rhys. 

" You !" exclaimed his mother, looking up 
from her novel. *'You will be lost in the 



snow." 



'' V\\ take care of him," said the Captain ; 
*' he isn't fit for a sailor, if he can't brave 
frost and snow." 

" One for his heels !" said Mrs. Herbert, 
from her cribbage- table. 

" No, sister, two for his heels, you forget," 
said the parson. 

" One for his heels, and two for his nob," 
said Mrs. Herbert, authoritatively. 

" No, sister, one for his nob, and two for his^ 
heels," said Mr. Traherne. 
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** Uncle îs right, now, for a wonder," said 
young Rhys. "Corne along, grandpapa — 
isn't thîs jolly ?" 

The boy's idea of "jolly'* was a clear 
frosty night. The moon and her attendant 
stars shone upon the snow, and lighted up the 
white world înto a scène of fairy land. Crys- 
tals glittered on the earth, silver gleamed 
upon the sea, rubies andcarbunclesglimmered 
beneath the eaves of the snow-clad cottages. 
Angharad could hâve danced for very joy of 
heart. As it was, she struggled up the hill, 
clinging to her father's arm, and sending her 
ringing laugh forth, like bells, upon the frosty 
air. 

It was late when they reached Brynmawr, 
and the great hall and the passage leading to 
it, were crowded. This hall had been used 
as a banqueting-room in the days of the 
Glyns of old, and was of considérable size. 
They arrived at an impressive moment ; Ed- 
win and his congrégation were engaged in 
prayer. As they glanced through the short 
passage into the hall, they saw Edwin kneel- 
ing at the far end, on the large oaken table, 
and the people either kneeling around him, or 
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standing with their hands before their eyes. 
It was an impressive scène, and Angharad 
knelt down, while her father stood bareheaded 
and révèrent. 

Edwin's words were audible by ail, and the- 
lively Angharad felt riveted by them. It 
was as if the intercessor were face to face 
with the great Being he addressed, as- 
he prayed for His blessing on himself, as 
preacher, and on those assembled, as hearers.. 
Loud and fréquent were the Amens and 
groans that burst from the lips and hearts of ' 
the crowd. 

When the prayer was ended, Edwin gave 
out a Welsh hymn, which the congrégation 
sang with one accord. After this was over, 
there was a pause, during which Edwin was 
engaged in private dévotion. 

Angharad had never before been impressed 
as she then was, and she stood in deep 
thought, her eyes full of tears. 

She felt something touch her dress, and 
tuming, perceived Mr. Glyn. He hadbrought 
a chair from a side room, in which he had 
stationed himself, and offered it silently to 
Angharad; her bright eyes thanked him 
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through their tears, and he did not agaîn re- 
tire to his hiding place, but remaîned stand- 
ing at the back of her chair, chained either 
by her or the preacher. 

About this time Doctor and Mrs. Herbert 
arrived, unobserved, and stationed themselves 
behind Mr. Glyn. As the passage, in which 
they were, communicated directly with the 
large door of the hall, and Edwin was placed 
immediately opposite it, they both heard and 
saw him clearly. 

Every one was affected by his manner and 
appearance. His face was so wom by toU, and 
his eyes were so piercing, bright, and sunken 
by thought and illness, that the words he 
spoke seemed to gain power from the emacia- 
tion of his frame. He preached from the text, 
" God is love," and took advantage of the 
close of the year, to bring it home to ail his 
hearers. 

We hâve before had occasion to note his 
capabilities as a preacher ; he had not retro- 
graded. He made, perhaps, less eflfort for 
popularity, while his manner was more grave 
and impressive. At first his native tongue 
-did not flow so freely as of old, but as he 
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warmed with his subject, the grand old Welsh 
language, with its rhythmîcal intonation, 
poured ont from his lips, like a torrent. 

The death of the old year, and the ap- 
proaching birth of the new, is ever a happy 
subject for the preacher. Edwin treated it 
with " words that bum/' and even Mr. Glyn 
forgot himself, and Ustened earnestly. 

Although not more applicable to him than 
to every one else présent, the sermon seemed 
preached for him alone. To cast the short- 
comings and sins of the old year and the old 
life before a God and Saviour, whose chief 
attribute is love — ^to repent of them, to make 
resolutions of amendment, and therewith to 
begin a new year and new life — ^appeared to 
be his spécial duty. And when Edwin touched 
on his own old life of missionary work, to 
which he might never retum, and the possi- 
ble new life in another world, into which he 
might speedily enter, Mr. Glyn could almost 
hâve wept with those who did actually weep 
as they listened. 

But this is not the place for a sermon. Suf- 
fice it to say, that Edwin Morris preached 
from the heart, and to the heart ; and when 
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lie concluded, there was no one présent who 
had not, in some sort, resolved to be a better 
Christian during the approaching new year, 
tban he had been in the old. 

After they had sung another hymn, Edwin 
prayed again. AU knelt simultaneously. He 
asked for a spécial blessing, guidance, and aid, 
for the master of the house in which they 
met, and again touched upon the old and new 
life, and the old and new year ; and when he 
wound up with a thanksgiving for past mer- 
cies, and for life renewed, and ever renewing, 
no one joined more eamestly in the Amen, 
than the Master of Brynmawr. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Quien y erra y se emienda, a Dios se encomîenda." 
Better a diamond with a flaw, than a pebble without 



one. 



Before the congrégation began to disperse, 
Mr. Glyn asked Captain Herbert and his 
party to corne with him into the dining-room. 
They accepted the invitation with some sur- 
prise. When they got there, through a cross 
passage, Mr. Glyn seemed at a loss what 
to say to them. The Captain helped him 
on. 

"I would go twenty miles to hear that 
man," he said. "We are indebted to y ou, 
Mr. Glyn, for this.'' 

*'He is a wonderful preacher,'* said Mr. 
Glyn. ^'He — he — quite took me to task. 
Llewellen, excuse me — hem — I hâve never 
before had the pleasure — '' 
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Mr. Glyn tumed towaxds Mrs. Llewellen 
Herbert, and bowed. 

" Never met Sophia ?" said the Captaîn. 
*' The best woman in the world except my 
wîfe 1" 

" And daughter !" whispered Angharad. 

" To be sure — and Harrie !" laughed the 
Captaîn. " Where hâve you lived ?" 

" Where, indeed !" said Mr. Glyn. 

" I think I hâve met Mr. Glyn more than 
once," said Sophia, '*but he has probably 
forgotten me." 

" Deeper and deeper still !" said Angharad. 

" Will you come and dine with us, Mr. 
Glyn, and I will introduce you to ail my 
family. Act upon the sermon, and live in 
love with your neighbours," said Captain 
Herbert. 

*'And be subjected to another sermon," 
said Harrie. " Mamma will read you a lec- 
ture upon holding conventicles in your house, 
and Tudor, one upon Church Principles. Ask 
Mr. Glyn to come on Wednesday, papa. We 
are going to hâve ail the Workhouse chil- 
dren." 

" He would scarcely be amused by them," 
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said Dr. Herbert, glancing stemly at hîs 
sister. 

*' Oh, but he would !'' said Angharad, with 
a saucy look at her brother. " Llewellen is 
grown fearfully strict, Mr. Glyn, and I dare 
say thinks you would lose caste." 

Mr. Glyn met the mischievous eyes, and 
smiled. 

" Ask him, papa," continued Angharad. 

"Harrie always has her way," said the 
Captain. " She is a regular mermaid. I 
hope you won't cross her in this matter, or 
she will syrenize you. Is that the word V 

"A most suitable one, Captain Herbert. 

" Then you will dine with us on New Year s 
Day r 

"No, papa, tea at five, and games, and 
supper," said Harrie. " Do corne, Mr. Glyn, 
I know you will like it." 

" Certainly, if you really wish it," said Mr. 
Glyn, fixing his eyes for a moment on the 
bright young face. 

" Then I can introduce you to Llewellen's 
six children ; Rhys's five, and their pretty 
mother. We hope Rhys may be home too, and 
Cousin Traheme, his wife, and a dozen more 
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young ones from the North, who should hâve 
been hère for Christmas, but couldn't corne, 
and — '' said the Captain. 

" Stop, papa, Mr. Glyn looks frightened ta 
death/' said Angharad. 

'*I don't thînk you hâve profited by the 
sermon you hâve just heard, Miss Harrie/' 
said the Doctor. "Nothing will make you 
eut your wisdom teeth." 

" If Llew uses a figure of speech, it is al- 
ways professional,'' said Angharad ; " but 
indeed I thînk Mr. Morris would couvert a — 
a much harder-hearted person than I sm." 

There was a light reproach in Angharad^s 
tone, and Dr. Herbert at once put his hand 
on her shoulder. His capabilities as lecturer 
were not great. 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of Edwin. He came to wish Mr. 
Glyn good-bye. 

" You hâve done me more good than any 
one I ever heard,'' said Captain Herbert, 
giving Edwin one of his hearty shakes of the 
hand. 

" You will kill yourself if you go on preach- 
ing at that rate," said the Doctor. 
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" Was it wrong ? I am so sorry," saîd 
Mr. Glyn. 

*^ Wrong, if he wishes to préserve his life," 
said Dr. Herbert. " A man who seeks health 
must give himself up to the search/' 

" I must be about my Master's work/' said 
Edwin. " I am not my owu." 

" You are feverish and excited, my friend," 
said the Doctor, aside. " Listen to reason." 

" I will ask your advice shortly, as a friend/' 
said Edwin. " Mr. Vaughan is waiting for 
me now. Mr. Glyn, I thank you heartily for 
your zeal and hospitality, and I trust they 
may not bave been in vain." 

" I will go and ask Mr. Vaughan to come 
hère/' said Mr. Glyn, leaving the room. 

Edwin wished the rest of the party a hasty 
good-night, and followed, knowing that Mr. 
Vaughan would not come. 

Mr. Glyn found Mr. Vaughan and Mariana 
still in the hall. He was struck with the ex- 
pressive face of the latter. She had wept 
much at the sermon, and the religions en- 
thusiasm she felt had kindled her pale cheeks 
into colour, and brightened the moistened 
eyes. He asked them to join Edwin in taking 
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some refreshments, but Mr. Vaughan declined. 
He believed Mr. Glyn an atheist, and Mr. 
Glyn disliked him. 

" I hope a blessing may corne upon this 
house/' said Mr. Vaughan, stiffly. "You 
hâve made a good beginning, sir." 

*' Thank you," said Mr. Glyn, dryly, tum- 
ing to Edwin as he came in. 

" I feel that I ought to apologize to you, 
sir," said Edwin. " I hâve taken an undue 
liberty with you to-day. 

"Pray do not," said Mr. Glyn. "You 
hâve done me good. I shall hope to see you 



again." 



More he could not say under the hard eyes 
of Mr. Vaughan ; but he pressed Edwin s 
hand, as he bade him good-night. 

When they were gone he returned to the 
Herberts, muttering to himself, " I hâve been 
a fool. I shall be the talk of the country 
again, and that canting Vaughan will bore me 
to death. Still, I feel more myself than I hâve 
done for years." 

Mr. Glyn had ordered cake and wine into 
the dining-room, and when he returned, he 
found wine and sandwiches. He rang the bell. 
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"Bring some cake/' he said, heedless of 
Jolly's frowning countenance. 

"Please, sir, Mrs. Meek — " began the dis- 
tressed Jolly, placing a few biscuits on the 
table. 

" I understand, never mind," said the em- 
barrassed Mr, Glyn. " I am very sorry, 
ladies, very, but I fear there is no cake," and 
taking up the biscuits, " thèse do not look 
very — ^very inviting." 

He met Angharad's eyes, and they both 
laughed, as they thought of the Scarecrows. 

" Never mind !" said the Captain. " Excel- 
lent sandwiches. Bachelors never hâve cake. 
Harrie shall make you one." 

Mrs. Llewellen rose to go, and Mr. Glyn 
walked with his guests as far as the lodge. 
During his absence, the Scarecrows were dis- 
cussing the events of the day, and came to the 
conclusion that a new light had certainly shone 
upon Brynmawr. Mrs. Meek called it "A 
Revival," and Jolly declared that if it was 
"A Revival," it was Miss Herbert's eyes 
that were the Eevivers. Mrs. Meek thought 
her a very forward girl, but Jolly liked " that 
sort of forardness." 
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''I sliall not stay hère if master marries 
again," said Mrs. Meek. 

" Then perhaps y ou and I had better settle 
that little matter between ourselves/' said 
Jolly, *^and leave together. I never could 
bear having Methodies hère, singing up and 
down, and preaching and praying." 

" Mr. Morris might convert any one/' said 
Mrs. Meek, "and if Mr. Glyn has had a 
miraculous change, it îs a good thing for him.^' 

The "httle matter '^ mentioned by Jolly 
was nothing more nor less than marriage, for 
some years in prospect between the pair. 

When Jolly went to look for his master, 
he found him gazing out upon the night. He 
was thinking of Edwin and Angharad. 

" He is either mad or in love," thought 
Jolly, as he drew the curtains, and stirred the 
fire. 

" Please, sir, may I speak to you ?" he said, 
aloud. 

" Certainly,'' said Mr. Glyn, sitting down. 

Jolly cleared his throat, and thus began : 

" Please, sir, may I make so bold as to ask 
if you mean to tum the great 'ail into a meet- 
ing-house." 
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" I don't quite know ; why do you ask V 
said Mr. Glyn. 

*' Because, sir, I can't put up with it. You 
know IVe put up with a deal for your sake 
tihese last twenty year — this out o' the way 
country and barbarious language, and your 
own ways, sir — " JoUy hesitated. 

" Yes, I understand, Jolly. You hâve been 
very kind to me; but why do you dislike 
chapels so much V 

" Some things only rub against one side of 
one's nature, sir. The Methodies rub against 
ail foiu" of my sides, and if they are to preach 
and pray and sing psalms at Brynmawr, it 
will be too much for me/' 

*^You are not much the worse for this 
gênerai curry-combing," said Mr. Glyn, " you 
are as sleek as my mare — ought to be, for she 
has not had much grooming of late." 

" Glad to see you so joccos, sir, but must 
say the chapelers are not likely to make you 
merry. And this brings me to the point. If 
Brynmawr is to be turned into a meeting- 
house, I must leave it.'' 

" This is too absurd," said Mr. Glyn, half 
amused and half annoyed. 
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" Sînce IVe made so bold as to speak, sir, 
I must say there is a great deal that's absurd 
hère, and Mrs. Meek and I hâve put up with 
a deal for your sake/' 

•* Hem !" said Mr. Glyn, who knew that 
they had made a comfortable fortune between 
them. 

" Says I often to Mrs. Meek, ' Vm Jack of 
ail trades, butler, valet, and footman ;' says 
she to me, * and I am housekeeper, cook, and 
housemaid.' Then I can't bear to see the 
table so ill-served. No courses, no dessert — 
ail higgledy piggledy. And I know what 
people says of me — 'There's that JoUy too 
proud to brush his master's coat,' ail because 
you won't hâve it brushed, sir. But the 
climbax has come to-night. I hâve had to 
tum the ancient ^all into a meeting house I 
and if this is to go on, I must leave your 
service. '* 

" Hâve you quite done, JoUy ?" asked Mr. 
Glyn, who was stroking the head of a favour- 
ite greyhound. 

" Well, sir, when once I begin to tell my 
mind I must clear it ail out, or it weighs 
heavy and makes me ill. This house is dismal 
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enough as ît is, sir, ail shut up and neglected^ 
and no cheerful people to help one to support 
life, which you must allow, sir, is dreary 
enough ; but the groans, and sighs, and 
amens of the chapelers would send me out of 
my mind — to say nothing of their sing-song 
voices/' 

*' I think if you bad understood the bar- 
barous language to-night, Jolly, you would be 
more libéral to dissenters,'' said Mr. Glyn. 
"It is a long time since I last heard Mr. 
Traheme, I am sorry to say, but if I re- 
member rightly, Mr. Morris is the more 
éloquent of the two. His intonation is not 
unlike that of the improvisatori you and I 
heard in Italy. I am not fond of intoning 
in places of worship, but his was at least 
musical." 

Jolly uplifted hands and eyes. 

" Well, sir, I ne ver thought to hear a Glyn 
say that of a methody parson." 

" I Vrish he were in the Church, Jolly ; but 
I must speak the truth." 

" Tis more than they do, sir. Them 
Methodies don t care what lies they tell." 

" I will ask Mr. Morris to preach in English, 
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that you may grow more libéral. I am sure 
he speaks the truth pretty plaiiily/' 

" I wouldn't put my right foot before my 
lefï to hear the best Dissenter that ever 
preachcd. I am no weathercock, sir." 

This was what JoUy would hâve called his 
'climbax, and he merely added — 

" Can I do anything more, sir ?" 

"Well, not to-night, I think. But like 
yourself, I feel half measures weigh on my 
•mind and give me indigestion, so will you 
collect ail the grievances of Mrs. Meek, and 
the rest of my melancholy household, together 
with the remainder of your own, to-morrow, 
and let me redress thém if I can, before we 
begin the new year. Your complaints are not 
^imjust. This is a dismal house. My clothes 
do look shabby — my table is not well ap- 
pointed — Brynmawr does not maintain its 
.-ancient prestige — so we will tum over a new 
leaf. Good night, Jolly." 

" No offence, sir, I hope ?" said JoUy rue- 
fully, heaping some wood upon the fire. 

" None whatever. You mean well, I am 
sure. Good night." 

Jolly departed feeling rather vanquished 
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than victorious, while Mr. Glyn meditated 
upon the events of the day. 

Meanwhile Edwin, " the head and front of 
this offending," was walking home with Mr. 
Vaughan and Mariana. 

Mr. Vaughan commented without reserve 
on Edwin's sermon and prayer. He praised 
or blamed according to his own readîng of the 
Bible, which was no longer quite that of his 
friend. Mariana listened in silence, and was 
of opinion that Edwin was too ill and too 
excited to preach at ail. 

^' I think y ou are the man chosen to lead a 
revival hère,'' said Mr. Vaughan after his cri- 
ticism was ended. 

" I would I were ; but my time is short. 
I want to see the fruit of my labours, and I 
can only begin them. But, oh ! let family 
love return to us, that I may, at least, not be 
the cause of disunion." 

"To what do you allude ?" said Mr. 
Vaughan. 

" To you — to Margaret — to myself If I 
hâve touched your heart ever so slightly close 
it not again. Be reconciled to Margaret while 
it is yet in your power." 
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"It is her place to seek reconcilia- 
tion. *Cliildren obey your parents/ is the 
text." 

" The fault was mine, sir. I hâve sinned in 
fostering an unrequited passion — and she 
would hâve sinned had she plighted her faith 
to me, not loving me as woman should love 
the man she marries. If Margaret is to be 
won to her home and her God, it must be by 
love and gentleness on yonr part. I know 
not how it is with her, but she must hâve 
délicate treatment from her friends, if — if — I 
scarcely know what I say — ^but you must for- 
give her." 

Mariana gazed at Edwin with surprise. 
She did not understand him, but agreed with 
him. She said — 

" Yes, father ; Edwin is right. We do not 
understand Mara." She would hâve added 
more, but she suddenly remembered that 
Mara's offence was connected with Edwin, and 
she was silent. 

" I cannot discuss this subject hère,'' said 
Mr. Vaughan, hurrying on and dragging 
Mariana with him. 

"Father," she whispered, "Edwin is not 
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able to walk so fast. This frost and snow 
are stronger than he." 

Edwîn heard and looked at the gentle girL 
She was very pale and seemed almost a por- 
tion of the pure, white world around. 

" Do not fear, Mariana/' he said, but she 
knew that his breath was shortened by the 
<îold, and his step clogged by the frozen snow. 

They soon reached home, however, and 
warmth and Mariana's tendance restored him. 
While she was absent from the room, Mr. 
Vaughan said to Edwin — 

" You spoke rashly in upholding one dis- 
obedient daughter in the présence of the 
other, albeit she is ever obedient. But I 
would hear what more you hâve to say, for 
verily I hâve wrestled much with myself 
about this matter." 

'* I would venture to say, sir, that you and 
I hâve been more to blâme than Margaret. 
I had no right to press upon her an obnoxious 
subject, and shall do so no more. Ail is over 
between us for ever.'' 

" Do not say so 1" exclaimed Mr. Vaughan, 
for once roused into life. 

" I say so with décision. I pray to think 
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of her as a sister h enceforth, and corne to you 
as her brother to entreat you to forget the 
past^ and to draw her to you with cords of 
love." 

" This is very bitter to me, Edwin. I had 
hoped to hâve called you son. Perhaps, I am 
punished for setting my affections too much 
on Mara, and not sufficiently restraining her. 
At your request and the suggestions of my 
conscience, you may tell the stubborn girl that 
I retract the words I spoke. This house may 
be her natural home henceforth, as it ought 
ever to hâve been. Now we will drop the 
subject for ever." 

Edwin knew what this concession must 
hâve cost Mr. Vaughan, and silently rejoiced 
at the power of conscience and reUgion in a 
heart, hard by nature as the nether miUstone. 

Edwin slept little that night. Dr. Herbert 
and Mariana were true prophets — ^fever and 
excitement were doing their work on his 
shattered constitution. He lay awake think- 
ing of Mara, and of how best to convey to her 
her father's message. The foUowing day he 
resolved to see her once more. He was 
detained the whole moming by people who 
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came to see him, and to find out, îf possible, 
what actually brought about tbe meeting at 
Brynmawr. But Edwin did not satisfy their 
curiosity. 

When, after dinner, he prepared to brave 
the cold, Mariana expostulated. 

"You are not well enough, Edwin," she 
said. *' Pray do not go out again in this 
inclement weather." 

" I must see Margaret once more. I must 
give her the message myself. I must speak 
to her about her soûl. Not for myself, 
Nanno ; not for myself, but for her." 

Mariana sighed, and Edwin went. 

It was nearly dark when he reached the 
Workhouse, and Mara was much annoyed 
when she heard that he asked for her. He 
was shown into Mr. Roderick's room, and 
Mara went to him there. That dreary apart- 
ment looked even more dreary than usual in 
the twihght, and the big ledgers gloomed out 
of the shade like old missals. 

" I hâve a message from your father," said 
Edwin abruptly, just touching her hand. 
" But for that I should not be hère. He tells 

VOL. II. 6 
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me to assure you that he wishes you to corne 
home." 

" After what he said to me the other day ? 
This must be your doing, Edwin/' 

" It is God's work, Mara, not mine. He 
retracts his words, and he bidsme tell you so. 
I am corne to entreat you to return to him 
and your natural duties at home. You are of 
use hère, but a father's wish should, I think, 
be law, if a lawful wish.^' 

" Will you tell my father that I am thank- 
fui to him for his kindness, though I did no- 
thing, as you know, that deserved his severity. 
But I believe it cost him much to unsay his 
words." 

" He is a good and kind parent at heart, 
Margaret. If only you would go home to 
him, you might soften his mind towards 

you." 

" I cannot go home at présent. Tell him 
I wiU think of what he says, and— and— in 
the course of time will live at home." 

Mara was much agitated, and she spoke 
with difficulty. 

"Dear Margaret, I wish any words of 
mine could advise or comfort you. Bat you 
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take no counsel of man. Do you ask it of 
God." 

" Tes ; He knows ail : but He does not 
care for me. I am indeed most wretched." 

" Can I not help you by word or deed T 

" Only by finding Gerwyn/' 

" Let me speak one last word to you, Mar- 
garet. Whatever the secret may be that 
weighs you down, tell it to your father and 
sister. They will be your truest friends. If 
I live to go to Africa, think how unlikely it 
is 

" I know ! Do not dash my one hope. If 
Gerwyn lives, and bas forgotten me, he will 
still be just. Tell him ail you know of me — 
of — of — this workhouse — the children — why I 
came hère— how fond I am of — the children 
— of Emily— of Ivor !" 

" May God help us ail ! Oh, Margaret !" 

*' Good-bye, dear Edwin. You hâve been 
good and patient — I am not ungrateful. Say 
what you can to my father — and— pray for 



me." 



" I will — I do. Pray with me, now." 
Edwin knelt down, there, in the dark, and 
Mara knelt by his side. The glare of the fire 

6—2 
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fell upon them, and partiàlly lighted the dîm, 
cold room. He uplifted his heart to God, and 
asked for pardon and peace for the troubled 
soûl of the woman he had loved so well. She 
sobbed as he prayed. 

When he rose from his knees, tears were in 
his eyes, and words failed him. He pressed 
Mara's hand, silently commended her to God, 
and went away. 

But he was not permitted thus to leave the 
Workhouse. The Matron met him, and asked 
him to say a few words to the people in the 
house. She had heard him the previous even- 
ing, and longed to hear him again. He could 
not refuse, and the Matron went joyfully to 
prépare the pauper dining-room for him. 

Meanwhile he sat over the large fire in the 
bright kitchen, and thought of Mara. 

It did not take long to arrange forms and 
tables, so as to make a suitable room for 
the occasion. A high desk, on which were 
a pair of candies, was placed at the top, and 
the congrégation at the bottom. As Edwin 
glanced down the room, his heart ached at 
what he saw. Truly, poverty, sickness, dis- 
content, and sin, were there. 
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In front sat the Master and Matron — the 
one brisk, keen-eyed, and prepared to find 
fanlt, either with the doctrine of the preacher, 
or the conduct of his hearers — the other grave 
and respectable, ready to be benefited. At 
one side was Mara, stem and handsome, sur- 
rounded by her little pupils, the only bright 
things in that gloomy place. Behind, sat men 
and women, old and young — some with faces 
of stolid indifférence, others of hard endu- 
rance, others of bold impertinence. Some few 
looked patiently sad, but none cheerful. A 
prison atmosphère was about this house of 
charity, and had Steme's starling been let 
loose in this huge mansion, he would still hâve 
cried " I can't get out." 

But thanks be to God, there are words 
that will rouse the torpid hearts even of the 
dwellers in workhouse or jail — words that tell 
of riches for the poor, and freedom for the 
captive. Boldly and grandly Edwin Morris 
spoke the words on that new year's evening. 
He told his hearers of the Saviour who was 
bom poor, dwelt amongst the poor, preached 
to the poor, loved the poor, dîed for the poor. 
He told them of those etemal mansions pre- 
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pared for the lowly of heart, and open to ail, 
of the brief reign of poverty on earth, of the 
everlasting reign of peace in heaven, of the un- 
speakable love that sympathized with every 
grief, and felt for every pain — of Christ the 
Comforter — Christ the Redeemer. 

And as he preached tenderly, affectionately, 
entreatingly, those very poor woke up one by 
one. Stolid indiflPerence kindled into eamest 
attention— hard endurance melted into yield- 
ing wonder — bold impertinence subsided into 
humble shame. Patience looked hopeful — 
impatience shed tears — impenitence mur- 
mured prayers, 

A breathless silence pervaded the room for 
a time, but it was broken at last by sobs and 
groans, and, when Edwin concluded, his own 
émotion made his voice shake. After a brief 
interval, Mara, at a whisper from the Matron, 
began a Christmas hymn, joined by the chil- 
dren. It was with difficulty that she did so, 
and she finally broke down. But Ivor's clear 
treble took up her part, and the fresh, young 
voices filled the large chill room. Men and 
women joined by degrees, and even the qua- 
vering notes of the aged were heard mingling 
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wiih the others to swell the Christmas song of 
praise. 

In his concluding pray er, Edwin did not for- 
get the Old and New Year, although he did 
not use the subject as he had done the pré- 
viens evening. Ail there could join heart and 
soûl in supplicating for a purer and brighter 
New Year than the Old had been ; and so he 
led them to repentance for the past, and hope 
for the future. 

When the service was ended, he went 
amongst them, and spoke kindly words to ail. 
They thanked him for his sermon, and begged 
him to come often and help them, by his 
words, to bear their lot with patience. 

Blessings folio wed him as he left the house, 
-and even the Master acknowledged that such 
men did good, whether they preached in church 
or chapel. 



CHAPTER XL 

" bydd llawen y bugail, Uawen y tylwyth." 
" A glad father makes a joyful home." 

The New Year's Day party at Plâs Arymor 
was very large. Sons, daughters-in-law, grand- 
children, brothers, sisters, nephews, nièces, and 
cousins, surrounded the worthy Captain and 
his wife. Ehys, his sailor-son, was happily at 
home after a dangerous voyage North, and 
Tudor, the clergyman, had retumed, it was 
hoped, to réside with his family. He had 
passed his clérical life in the north of England, 
whence he had rarely been able to corne into 
Wales; As cnrate in a large manufacturing 
town, he had learned to labour hard, and at 
the entreaties of his family, had come to Ary- 
mor to help his uncle, and eventually to suc- 
ceed him as Rector. He was a thoughtful- 
looking man of thirty, imlike his imcle, who- 
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was also présent ; so was Mr. Glyn, so were 
Mara and lier score of school-cliildren. The 
Captain had, besides, invited ail the young 
people that he came across; amongst whom 
were Angharad's many admirers, so that the 
house wonld scarcely hold the guests. 

Angharad looked even brighter and prettier 
than usual. The white muslin dress and 
scarlet bows and berries flitted hère, there, and 
everywhere. Around her gambolled nièces 
and nephews innumerable, dressed in ail the 
colours of the rainbow, and amongst them 
played the workhouse children, in their clean 
white pinafores. 

Wherever Angharad was, there was a group 
of young people ready for a picture, of which 
she would hâve made the charming centre. It 
was she who led the games, she who danced 
with every one, she who won ail hearts. Her 
langh was the clearest where so many were 
clear, her smile the sunniest where so many 
were sunny, her eyes the brightest where ail 
were bright. In her wake was ever Mr. 
Glyn, and vigilantly watching them was Dr. 
Herbert. He was the only one of the family 
who seemed to perçoive that Angharad was 
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either in love with Mr. Glyn, or doiiig her 
beat to make him in love with her. He, too, 
was half amused, half provoked, to see that 
Mr. Glyn was once more dressed like an ordi- 
nary mortal, and had given his hair a becoming 
curl, and a turn to his whiskers. Neither was 
Angharad slow to perceive this. 

Mara moved about stately and grave. Her 
handsome face, and tall slight figure, were 
ever to be found at no great distance from 
Ivor. Ail the Herbert family looked at her 
with interest, and seemed, for the first time 
in their lives, to hâve discovered that she was 
a very distinguished-looking young woman. 
Her hair no longer fell in curls about her 
face, but was bound, Madonna-wise, over her 
well-shaped head, and drawn up into a large 
plait behind. Her dress was simple as pos- 
sible — a light silk, fitting her well, but un- 
adomed ; and she wore no omament. She 
was so pale and quiet, that several old friends 
from a distance, who had not seen her for 
years, scarcely knew her. 

Parson Traherne was a violinist, and had 
volunteered his services for the evening. He 
sat or stood, as might be, in one corner of the 
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room, where he had a table to himself, on 
which were lights and — refreshments ! Not 
fer off were the harp and piano, on which 
Mrs. Herbert and Angharad played occasion- 
ally. Between Mr. Traherne and the harp 
stood Ivor. He was engrossed by Mr. Tra- 
heme's fiddle, although he occasionally made 
a gesture of pain or displeasnre, when some 
harsh note grated on his ear. Mara had 
slipped his concertina . into his hand, and to 
Mr. Traheme's delight and surprise, he accom- 
panied him in almost every tune. People 
stood still to note his efforts to fall into the 
measure of dance music, which he had never 
tried before, and to watch his fa<3e expand 
with pleasure when he succeeded. He was, 
at least, in his élément. 

When Mr. Traherne played, ail his limbs 
were in motion, and he moved with his vioHn 
almost like a dancing-master, to the riotous 
delight of his grand nephews, who would imi- 
tate him from behind. Ivor, too, was not a 
motionless musician. His head, feet, and eyes 
këpt time to the music, and his mind was evi- 
dently still more excited than his body. He 
lived in his world of harmony, and not ail the 
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games of ail the fairies could hâve abstracted 
him from it. 

Durmg a pause in the dance and merriment, 
Mr. Traheme had put down his vioHn, and 
had taken up a glass in its place. Fiddlers 
were always thirsty, he had remarked aside 
to Ivor. Ivor took possession of the violin, 
and after trying the strings and bow in artistic 
fashion, began to form chords. In a short 
time he continued the tune in the middle of 
which Mr. Traheme had paused. The young 
people resumed their interrupted play, heed- 
less of the performer, but Angharad and Mr. 
Glyn were attracted to him. After watching 
for some time in silent astonishment, Mr. Glyn 
said — 

" I wonder whether it would be wise to 
give this strange child a musical éducation ?" 

" Of course it would. Everything that is 
kind and gênerons is wise," said Angharad. 

" Not every thing. It was kind and gêne- 
rons of you to be interested in my fate, but it 
was not wise." 

" Why not ? It must be wise to be inte- 
rested in one's old friends, and I hâve known 
you ail my life." 
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" Ah ! there it îs. You think of me as an 
old friend to be pitied, and drawn ont of him- 
«elf. I think of you as my good genius with 
whom I wculd begm a new life on this New 
Year's Day. Angharad, will you help me V 

" How T said Angharad, blushing, and fix- 
îng her enquiring eyes on Mr. Glyn. 

Reader, it is not my fault that Mara inter- 
rùpted the answer to Angharad's question. 
She came to tell Ivor to give the fiddle to its 
owner, and Mr. Glyn wished her at the anti- 
podes, and Angharad almost as far away. 
Although Ivor was too much occupied with 
his music, and Mr. Traheme with his glass, to 
listen, Mara was quite ahve to passing events. 
So Mr. Glyn changed the subject. His readi- 
ness surprised Angharad, and his self- 
possessed manner surprised Mara. It is 
astonishing what an effect a décision has on 
a nervous man. Mr. Glyn had made up his 
mind. 

^^ Ivor is a wônderful genius, Miss Vaughan," 
he said. " I wonder whether I might hâve 
him when he leaves the Workhouse, and help 
him to a musical éducation." 

" My father has expressed his wish to hâve 
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him, and I believe it is so settled," said Mara, 
glancing at the iinconscious Ivor. 

Mr. Traheme had heard this out-spoken 
proposai, and joined in the conversation, 
saying — 

" Never mind ; he will teach himself. No 
hiunan power, not even Methodism, conld 
keep down his genius. I say, boy, I will give 
you my fiddle, and when you can play " God 
save the Queen" on it, I will give you a guinea. 
It is a Straduarius, and almost as old as Ary mor 
Castle. You will play better than I do in six 
months, and my elbow is getting stiflf. If I 
had a nephew with a genius for music, he 
should hâve my fiddle — but the only one who 
could play a tune was my hero, Gerwyn, and 
he had no persévérance. And he ! poor dear 
fellow ! he will never want a Straduarius." 

Mr. Traheme began to shed tears, and there 
would hâve been a scène but for sudden shouts 
of '' Aunt Harrie ! where are you ? Corne 
and play ^ French and English.' " 

A troop of excited children came up — 

"Where's the Foundling? he must play 
too," said little Edith. 

The Foundling was pressing the fiddle to 
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his heart, and gazing rapturously on the 
Parson. He could find no words to thank 
him. Mr. Traheme put his hand on his head, 
and told the children that Ivor must stay with 
him, because he had given him his fiddle. 

" Yes, yes ! It is mine I my own ! it lives ! 
it speaks !" cried Ivor at last. " I will stay/' 

" I will give him sixpence/' said Llewellen 
the Less ; " that is better than a fiddle/' 

** And I — and I — come and play/' shouted 
several merry voices. 

Sixpences were showered upon Ivor, who 
let them ail faU to the ground in his dévotion 
to the fiddle. Emily was at hand, who 
gathered them up and put them into Ivor's 
pocket, whispering confidentially — 

" He don't care for money." 

" Come along, Aunt Harrie," cried the chil- 
dren, seizing her hands and dress. 

" Will you come, Ivor ?" whispered Emily ; 
" we are so happy." 

" No, no ! I am the happiest," said Ivor, 
still embracing the fiddle. 

Harrie went off, folio wed by the rest of the 
party, leaving Mr. Traheme, Mara and Ivor 
together. 
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*' Is thîs the boy I christened at the Work- 
house, Mara V asked Mr. Traheme. " Why 
did they call him Gerwyn Ivor — ^the names of 
OUÏ" dear one ?' 

" It was y ou who added the Gerwyn — Ivor 
was the name given/' said Mara. 

" Strange child 1 wonderful genius ! Why 
is he something like our Gerwyn, Margaret 
Vaughan V 

Margaret blushed crimson, but made no 
answer. 

"Why do you stay in the Workhouse, 
Mara ? You know I would — if it was any 
use — but now — ^he is gone from us into the 
depths of the sea — it would be of no good to 
any one — would it, my dear V 

Mr. Traheme looked timidly at Mara, and 
met a glance so scornful that his eyes fell be- 
neath it. 

" Don't look 80 unkindly at me, Mara. I 
love you for Gerwyn's sake. I wish he were 
hère, for ail our sakes. Fine, noble boy ! I 
seem to remember something about you and 
him — ^but my memory gets worse and worse. 
If you would marry, my dear ! I saw Mr. 
Glyn, and young Jones, Cwm, looking at you 
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JTist now. I don't wonder that you can't live 
at home. Canting father, puritanical sister/' 

" If you can say and do nothing to help me, 
pray do not abuse my relations," said Mara, 
flashing a glance at Mr. Traherne that he did 
not forget for a day or two. 

" What can I do ? You see my position, 
my profession — my — my memory." 

Mara made an impatient gesture, and said 
to Ivor — 

" Come away. Give back the violin — ^you 
shall not hâve it/' 

But Ivor continued to embrace his fiddle. 

As the shifting scènes in a play, so must be 
the conversations at a New Tear's party. This 
one was, in its tum, broken in upon by Mrs. 
Herbert. She, and the elders, had been play- 
ing cards in an adjoining room, and now came 
back to the dining-room. 

*^ Now for music and singing," she exclaimed 
at the pitch of her voice. " Mara, will you 
help us ? You are not enjoying yourself a 
morsel." 

French and English paused in their hand to 
hand fight at this trumpet call, and Angharad 
went to the piano. 

VOL. II. 7 
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" Lend me the fiddle/' whispered Mr. Tra- 
heme to Ivor, who reluctantly gave up his 
treasure. 

" Take your concertina. You shall hâve 
this again," said the Parson. 

Soon there was a very Babel of music and 
singing, and poor Ivor was seen to drop his 
concertina, and put his fingers into his ears. 
Piano, harp, fiddle, and forty or fifty voices, 
joined in songs and carols, the Workhouse 
children not the least loudly. The Captain's 
" bravo ! bravissimo 1" was heard above the 
din, and Harrie's ringing laugh pierced through 
the discord. 

While ail the party were gathered round 
the performers, the servants dragged a large 
washing-tub fuU of bran, into the room, and 
left it at the end opposite them. This soon 
made a diversion, and the music ceased. 

The " bran-box " was not less popular with 
the Workhouse children, than it is with those 
bom under happier stars. Loud were the 
shouts and uproarious the merriment as Aunt 
Hanie's présents were drawn out, one by one, 
from the concealing bran. Nobody was for- 
gotten. Ail the servants of the house came 
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în for a puU and a présent. It was no 
wonder that Mr. Glyn found hîmself near 
Angharad! How pretty she looked as she 
knelt by the big tub, to watch each little fist 
as it plunged into the bran, and extracted 
some hidden treasure. It was no wonder 
that he quite made up his mind. 

"How you must hâve worked to do ail 
this 1" he whispered, as her bright face tumed 
round, and saw him gazing upon her. 

" I am so glad you came. Doesn't it make 
you happy T she exclaimed. 

"Was there ever such a darling in the 
world, Mr. Glyn?" said her doting father, 
who stood near. 

" Go on, go on, put in your hand," whis- 
pered a young voice, as pretty little Edith led 
Ivor up to the box. " Aunt Hanie, let the 
Foundling try." 

" The Foundling ! the Foundling T shouted 
the youngsters, " what will he get T 

Harrie took his hand, and told him to stir 
up the bran until he found something. 

" Dig deep," whispered little Edith. 

Ivor set to work gravely, as if he were 

7—2 
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thînking of something else. He drew out 
his lîttle parcel, and Miss Edith opened it. 

" A purse ! a purse !" shouted the children. 

" What will you do with it T asked Ang- 
harad. 

'*Give it to Georgey. He means to get 
rich," said Ivor. 

" And what will you do with ail yonr six- 
pences T asked his namesake, Gerwyn. 

" Give them to Betty True Blue, to buy 
tea and tobacco for the old men and women/^ 
said Ivor, glancing round in search of Mara. 

" You darling ! What will you hâve for 
yourself ?" said Harrie, rapturously kissing 
Ivor. 

" The fiddle ! the fiddle !" cried Ivor, his 
face kindling into beauty and animation. 

He escaped to Mara, who was not far off. 

"You hâve not thanked Miss Herbert/' 
she said. 

The boy, imconscious that every one was 
looking at him, retumed to thank Harrie. 

"He is either a genius or an idiot," said 
Mr. Glyn. 

"A little of both," remarked Dr. Her- 
bert. 
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" Now, Mr. Glyn, it is your tum r' shouted 
Mrs. Herbert, from afar. And Mr. Glyn 
dived into the bran. 

How it was managed, I cannot say, but be 
drew out wbat Harrie had embroidered for 
him with pains and pleasure, a book marked 
with the pretty Welsh motto, "Cofia fi," 
" Remember me," surrounded by a wreath of 
forget-me-nots, prîmroses, and violets. 

" I wish I had been lucky enough to get 
that," muttered a young man who stood 
by. 

Mr. Glyn glanced at Angharad, and asked 
if she had made it. She said, " Yes," with 
her head half into the tub. 

The fun went on. Boys pnlled out needle- 
books ; girls, tops and whips ; the elders, toys ; 
the young men, sweetmeats ; the joUy Captain, 
an embroidered handkerchief ; Llewellen, a 
huge pill-box containing sugar-plums ; Tudor, 
a very stiff shirt-collar. As the présents 
were not ticketed, many were unsuitable, but 
the fun of exchanging was as great as that of 
finding. 

When it was over, and the laughter of the 
-children had subsided, they were feasted with 
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as many good ttings as they could eat. 
Pretty Edith took care of Ivor, and Mr. Glyn 
of Mara. People talked, and Hanie was 
jealous. But Mr. Glyn was happy, and 
therefore gallant. 

Evéry one iinited to ask Mara to send the 
children home, and to remain to supper, but 
she declined. Captain and Mrs. Herbert had 
been. particularly kind to her, during the 
evening, and she had really enjoyed herself. 
Even little Mrs. Rhys, in satin and lace, had 
been civil, and there had been no unkind 
Word said to remind her that she was the 
Union school-mistress. Still she felt it, 
almost for the first time. She was once more 
amongst the friends of her childhood and 
early youth, and she wondered what they 
thought of her, and her position. 

When she and her children were ready to 
départ, Ivor asked her if he might hâve the 
fiddle. He remembered what she had said 
to Mr. Traheme, and had not dared to take it. 

" Why not ?" said Angharad, running off to 
fetch it. 

" Margaret Vaughan is so impetuous : I 
don't know what to do for her," said Mr. 
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Traheme, as Angharad asked him if he really 
meant to give his dear Straduarius to the 
Foundling. "Yes, I named him after our 
noble Gerwyn, and he shall hâve iny fiddle." 

So Angharad took the fiddle and gave it 
to the enraptured Ivor, Mara making no 
further objection. Mr. Traheme had followed 
Angharad into the hall, and said to Mara : — 

** We will see, my dear, what we can do. 
But don't be angry with me. My memory is 
at fault." 

" Good-night, sir," said Mara, proudly. " I 
will not trouble you to do anything that you 
are afraid of." 

" Good-bye, dear Mara," said Angharad, 
kissing her friend. " You looked so handsome." 

Harrie felt quite plain by comparison, and 
was sure that Mara had been the belle of the 
evening. 

When aU the children were gone, there was 
a grand supper for the elders. Mr. Gljn sat 
next to Mrs. Herbert, in the place of honour, 
and Angharad was on his other side. It was 
a cheerful, noisy meal. Everybody talked, 
and the conversation was loud and gênerai. 

"How could you hold a conventicle at 
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Brynmawr V asked Mrs. Herbert, of Mr. 
Glyn. " I wonder the shadow of old Bishop 
Glyn didn't rise and condemn you." 

She spoke in her loudest key, so that every 
one could hear. 

" That would not hâve mattered if I did 
not condemn myself/' said Mr. Glyn. 

" Then I suppose you are going to join the 
Methodists. I wonld rather tum Roman 
CathoUc." 

** If you had ever visited Rome, you would 
not say that. But I havé no intention of 
leaving the Church." 

"Look at Tudor," interrupted Angharad. 
" He pricks up his ears at the word Church.'' 

"In thèse days everyone should stand 
by the Church of England," said Tudor. 
" Edwin Morris may be a fine preacher and a 
good man, but we cannot afibrd to yield him 
an inch of ground." 

" Well said, Tudor !" shouted Mrs. Herbert, 
and her voice did not seem to harmonize with 
Mr. Glyn's refined sensé of sound. 

"I vow and déclare that if Morris preached 
in a cow-shed, I would go and hear him," 
cried the Captain, from the bottom of the table. 
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" You will none of you hear him long, if he 
goes on as he is doing," said Dr. Herbert, 
"he will soon be a martyi* to his faith," 

" You shonld recommend him to wear a 
waistcoat like Tudor's," said Angharad, mis- 
chievously. " If it is not qnite a straîght 
waistcoat, it looks very upright/' 

Tudor was a good-looking man, dressed 
with care, and wore the closely-buttoned 
waistcoat, considered at that time a charac- 
teristic of the High Church Party. He smiled 
as he said : 

"You are not improved, Harrie, but you 
will not make me ashamed of my cloth." 

" Uncle Traheme has promised to go and 
hear Morris preach, Tudor," said the Cap- 
tain. " I tell him it will be a good lesson. 
Come Parson, wake up. What is the mat^ 
ter?" 

" I am thinking of Margaret Vaughan. She 
is a strange young woman," said Mr. Traheme, 
aroused from a rêverie. 

" For shame, uncle," exclaimed Rhys, the 
sailor son. " It is time for you to hâve given 
up the ladies." 

Captain Rhys was the fac-similé of his 
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father, round-faced, jovial, and, lîke him, a 
devoted husband and father. 

" Don't tell sister that I said I should like 
to hear Morris," said Mr. Traheme in a 
whisper to the CaptaLn. 

"Mother! what do you think of Uncle 
Traheme in a conventicle ?" immediately 
asked the Doctor. 

" That he never could be in one," answered 
Mrs. Herbert. " Tudor, vnhj don't you stand 
up for your church T 

" This is scarcely the place, mother ; but 
I hope that uncle and I shall soon be able to 
prove to dissenters that she has still life in 
her." 

"Bravo, Tudor! Mother, there is still 
hope for us, since Tudor has arisen on our 
horizon," said Angharad. ** Véritable des- 
cendant of the reforming Harry the Eighth, 
whose father, you know, was a Welshman." 

"His grandfather, Owen Tudor, married 
the widow of Henry the Fifth, and was lineal 
descendant of John of Gaunt," said Mrs. 
Herbert, "hence it is clear that from that 
time to this, the Cymric race has ruled in 
Britain." 
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" If we call them Ancient British, we make 
ail the dwellers in our Island one people/* 
said Mr. Glyn. ** I wish even the stupid dis- 
tinction of name were abolished." 

"We are the only Ancient Britons, Mr. 
Glyn/' said Mrs. Herbert. " The English are 
mongrels : Bomans, Danes, Saxons, Normans, 
Dutch, ail pounded together into one nauseous 
medicine." 

" Tou must add the Welsh as an ingrédient 
in the mixture," said Angharad. " You said 
the other day that Queen Victoria was a 
Welshwoman." 

" So she is," said Mrs. Herbert. 

" Then I think her Majesty's fellow country- 
men would be aU the better if she could 
amalgamate them entirely with the English," 
said Mr. Glyn. "She must knock down the 
language, root out the relies of bardism and 
Druidism, that some sentimental people are 
trying to préserve, run railways through the 
mountaîns— and— " 

" No more ! no more ! Degenerate son of 
the race of Brynmawr, I thought you were a 
Welshman,'' said Mrs. Herbert. 

" I call myself a Briton when I am abroad. 
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I taJk Welsh when I want to astonish the 
leameA The only man I ever met who 
Tinderstood me, was the celebrated Cardinal 
Mezzofante, who knew eveiy language and 
dialect in the world; and yet our leamed 
Cymiy wish to préserve this obsolète tongue. 
I wish it with the extinct animais." 

" He speaks up like a man/' said the Cap- 
tain, aside, " I didn't think he had so many 
words at command." 

" Obsolète ! extinct animais !" cried Mr. 
Traheme, awaking from his absorption in 
thought and wine. '* Why shonld the finest 
language in the world die, sir ?" 

" l'il give y ou a good reason, brother-in- 
law," said Captain Herbert. "You know 
that the Welsh hâve ail been turning Mor- 
mons. Now out at the Sait Lake they can't 
even understand the Saint Brigham Young, 
who professes to teach *em." 

'* And they can only propose to the ladies 
with their eyes," said Captain Rhys. 

" Then our barbarie tongue is not only a 
bar to progress in Wales, but to Cupid's 
Court in Utah City,'* said Mr. Glyn, glancing 
at Angharad. 
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" I think eveiything Welsh delightful, and 
I would keep the dear countiy just as ît is," 
lisped pretty Mrs. Bhys. 

" So would a great many amiable enthu- 
siasts of your sex," said Mr. Glyn. " And 
since the ladies rule the world, not without 
success." 

" I am ail for primitive innocence/' said 
Dr. Herbert. "I am not of opinion that 
changes do good ; they make men vain, and 
women pert." 

" You dear old philosopher, that is a hit at 
me," said Angharad. 

" I think Wales and Switzerland the finest 
and most patriotic countries in Europe," said 
Dr. Herbert. 

" I would give the world to go to Switzer- 
land," said Angharad. 

" It is in your power to go there when you 
like," said Mr. Glyn, with a look so full of 
meaning, that Angharad blushed crimson. 

" I wish ail coquettes were banished by act 
of Parliament," said the Doctor to himself, as 
he watched his sister narrowly. 

" Shall you be at home to-morrow morn- 
ing?" asked Mr. Glyn. "I — I — wish ta 
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continue the subject that Miss Vaughan in- 
terrupted." 

" Tes, and shall be very glad/' began An- 
gharad, and tben she laughed. " Excuse me, 
I .just caught sight of mother's blank face. 
You wiU never be forgiven." 

The laugb disconcerted Mr. Glyn, whose 
mind was fixed on domestic reform, and not 
on Mrs. Herbert. 

" She îs too volatile to care for any one," 
he thought, as he tumed to Mrs. Herbert and 
said: 

" You must forgive me if I hâve oflFended 
jour préjudices, and remember that I am 
almost obsolète myself, and not to be con- 
sidered as fit for society.'' 

" My préjudices !" said the choleric dame. 
" Your ancestors would not hâve called them 
préjudices." 

" Out of the frying-pan into the fire," said 
Angharad. " Never mind, mother, as long 
as Britannia and Victoria rule sea and land, 
we are sure to be Ancient Britons." 

" And Britons never, never shallbe slaves," 
roared the Captain. 

Mr. Glyn thought he had said and done 
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more than enough for one evening, so he re- 
lapsed into silence. He began to repent of 
his good resolutions, but a glance at Ang- 
harad re-assured him. When the party broke 
up at a late hour, his last words to Angharad 
were, " To-morrow moming, then, if you will 
^ow me." 




CHAPTER XII. 

" Pwy byiinag sy lieb wraig, sy lieb ymry sou." 

" Without a wife, without strife." 

" La prima Donna matrûnonio ; la seconda ; Compagnia 

la terza Eesia." 

When Mara retumed to tlie Workhouse, she 
foTind the following letter awaiting her : 

" Deab and Honoured Governess, 

" Gipsy George is dead and gone, 
but Georgey is alive and well^ and you shall 
hear of him some day by a simame that no- 
body shall jeer at. Tell Emily and Ivor nofc 
to be sorry for me. I shall soon make my 
fortune. With kînd love to you ail, 
" I remain, 

" Dear Govemess, 
" Your obedient and grateful pupil, 

" George." 
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This [letter gave Mara some confort, and 
sootlied her troubled mind after the excite- 
ment of the evening. But lier calm was not 
to be of long duration. 

The foUowing moming she was summoned 
to the casual ward. A gipsy woman had 
corne into the house the préviens evening, and 
had requested to see her. She was ill, and 
likely to be troublesome, said the Matron. 
When Mara went to her she found her alone, 
the other casual paupers having departed. 
She was a bronzed and fierce looking woman 
of about thirty-five, handsome with the pecu- 
liar beauty of her race. Either the pure 
Egyptian or Spanish blood seemed to flush 
up into her face, and make her black eyes 
gleam, as she rose and confronted Mara. 

" What hâve you done with my boy ?" she 
said. " Where is my child ? Gipsy George, 
as they call him in this hospitable man- 
sion. 

" Was he your son V asked Mara, eagerly. 
" Hâve you beguiled him away ? I would 
give much to know what has become of him." 

" I am hère to ask you that, Miss Vaughan,'' 
said the gipsy ; " you hâve a secret, my pretty 
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Miss, whicli will not be safe in jour own keep- 
ing, if you deceive me. Aye, you may well 
look frightened ; you and I are old acquaint- 
ances. Do you remember when my mother 
told your fortune by the sly, and promised 
you sorrow enougb ? And when your father 
sent us from his heath, where we had corne 
for years ? Do you remember how you once 
spumed me, when I said that a certain gen- 
tleman had let me tell his fortime, and given 
me a kiss ? I saw you, I did, that evening, 
on the Little Mountain. I know your story^ 
madam, and hâve only kept it quiet because 
you came hère and seemed good to my boy. 
I saw you and him, and ail the pauper brood, 
last summer, and said I, * My lady is good to 
him — my handsome boy — the handsomest of 
'em ail, so her secret is safe.' Now I come 
back again, and he is gone. Don't think I 
hâve no natural affection because I left him 
hère to be fed and taught." 

Mara summoned courage to meet the gaze 
of the handsome gipsy, aad said to her, half 
defiantly, half humbly, 

" If you are George's mother, I am sorry 
for you. He ran away from this house last 
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week, and we do not know where he is. Can 
you read T 

" No ; his father could read — ^he was a 
scliolar, and not an Egyptian : but we are 
proud of our race, even though the world de- 
spise us/' 

Mara had read " Guy Mannering," and 
tliouglit of Meg Merrilîes, as the wîld-looking 
woman stood before her. She was evidently 
dressed for effect, witb a scarlet shawl pinned 
over lier head like a hood, and a many-coloured 
gown. 

"I received this letter from George last 
nigbt," said Mara, taking George's letter out 
of her pocket. ^' Shall 1 read it T 

" How am I to know that it is his ? Let 
me look at it. Ah ! that was how his father 
wrote. Read it." 

Mara read the letter. She could not doubt 
that the woman was George's mother, for the 
likeness to him was strong. The gipsy's eyes 
kindled as she listened, and her cheek flushed 
a deeper crimson. 

"Ashamed of his name! Gipsy, from 
Egyptian ! a race that knew the stars, and 
saw into the future, before Englandwas ! Let 
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h\m be ashamed of this parish-liouse, rather^ 
Do you call this charity ? — Chiistmas-time, 
and four bare walls— no fire— a mess of food 
— a, bit of dry bread — a hard bed — and work 
to do for it ? Mind you, I am ill, and pick 
no oakum ! l'd rather be a despised Egyptian 
Master George, and sleep under the stars. 
This is the second time IVe had to thank tliis 
country for a bed, and 'tîs the last/' 

" Then why did you leave the chîld hère V 
aaked Mara. 

" Shall I tell her ? Yes. His father was a 
scholar, and could read, and write, and act. 
He died young, and I married again — one of 
my own tribe. My first husband was gentle 
and kind, my second was a brute ; he hated 
the boy, and would hâve killed him, so I 
feigned sickness, as I do now, and came hère 
and left him. Now the brute is dead, too, 
and I am come for my child. But he is 
gone — is gone !" 

The woman wrung her hands, and moaned. 
Mara pitied her, and said, 

" I dearly loved George, and woTild gladly 
hâve shielded him from harm. But he will do 
anywhere ; he has a fine, independent spirit." 
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" So we have ail. That is why we would 
rather be at large than be tied to town or vil- 
lage. I glory in my boy, for escaping from 
this prison, and I shall track him yet." 

" What will you do if you find him T 

" Not ruin his prospects, my fine lady ; 
don't fear that. But I can ruin yours." 

" But you will not. If I hâve been kind 
to your child, you will be grateful, or you are 
not George's mother. You will not make him 
hâte you by injuring one he loves.'' 

"Well said, Miss Margaret. I make no 
promises. If I find my boy, he shall tell me 
the truth ; if not, l'U hâve my revenge. Will 
you give me that letter T 

" On condition that you conceal ail you 
know of me." 

" Well, I hâve been in trouble, myself — I 
promise. Give me the letter, and it shall be 
my charm against evil. I will show it him 
when I find him." 

Mara gave the letter, saying, 

" I trust you. If you deceive me, you are 
not George's mother." 

" Ah, ah ! my cunning miss. When I see 
you again, I expect to be better treated. Now 
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tell your master — I wouldn't be subject to 
such a one — to bring his bill for my nigbt's 
lodging. I eau pay in kind." 

Mara took half-a-crown from lier pocket, 
and oflfered it to tbe gipsy. 

*^ Sure, my lady, you U be wanting yonr 
fortune told. I don't take alms. I told his for- 
tune once — you know who ; he wanted to hear 
about you. I knew it well enough ; so I told 
him how his handsome sweetbeart loved him. 
Ile was a brave and bonny youth, and gave 
me five shillings for my old mother, who was 
sick, telling me not to curse your father. Well 
may you shed tears for such a lover. Aye, 
and I told him of shipwreck and trouble.» 

*' Tell me — tell me if he is still alive,'' said 
Mara, holding out her hand, half* in fear, half 
in eamest. 

The gipsy stood long, examining her 
palm. 

" Lines of pain and grief crossing one 
another continually. Hère a little Une of 
happiness, crossed by one of sorrow. Much 
to do with foreign parts and the sea ; heart- 
strings wrenched asunder, and big, black 
clouds of fate lowering. Enemies every- 
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^where, and one or two fast friends. Hère, a 
tliread of better luck." 

" Does he live ?" asked the agitated Mara. 
" There is Kfe in the blood of the Une of 
friendship. Your dearest friend still lives, 
but is in honrly péril of his life/' 

" Enough ! enough !'' cried Mara, snatching 
away her hand. " Be true to me, and you 
shall never want a fiiend." 

" Agreed, my beauty. Now send the Mas- 
ter/' 

Mara left the ward in haste and fear. 
" We are ail alike, my fine lady," muttered 
the gipsy. '• It is grand for the like of me 
to hâve the like of you in my power ; and 
maybe, to avenge my mother on your hard- 
liearted father." 

Mr. Roderick appeared, looking cross and 
consequential. The woman was sitting on the 
side of her bed, apparently very ill, but the 
Master was too well used to tramps to be- 
lieve in her. She asked for her discharge, 
saying that she thought she could walk a few 
miles on her joumey. He told her that she 
must do an hour's work before she left the 
liouse. 
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" What ! a poor sick créature like me ! I& 
this your charity? A prison is mueh 
better/' 

" I dare say you know ail about a prison, 
pretty well/' said the Master. " Our rule is 
tbat you must work for your food and lodging 
— se corne along." 

The irritable Master led the way out inta 
the court, and across it, to a door which he 
opened. Within was the oakum so much dis- 
approved of. 

"Corne alongT he repeated, and turned 
round. 

The gipsy was lying flat upon the ground. 
He went up to her, told her in no measured 
terms not to sham, shook her, kicked her in- 
dignantly, and, finally, fetched water and 
dashed it over her brown face. It was aU of 
no use — she did not move a muscle. He be- 
gan to be alarmed, and called some of the 
women. 

When they came, he went after Mara. 

" Perhaps you can do something with your 
gipsy friend. Miss Vaughan," he said, " she 
is either in a fit, or shammîng one ; I beheve 
she's the mother of that young scoundrel. 
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Gipsy George. If she is, l'U hâve her im* 
prisoned/' 

Maxa followed Mr. Roderick into the court. 
It was empty. He uttered a very broad oath, 
and called loudly for the women he had left. 
One of them came breathless, crjdng eut, 

" As soon as you was going, sir, she did get 
up as brisk as gmger-pop, and run off through 
the door you did leave open, please, sir. We 
was ail run after her, but she was through 
the house as if she was know it, sir. She say, 
tell you, Roderick, l 'ont be doing his dirty 
work." 

" She shall do prison work, then," said the 
Master, in a passion, leaving the court. 

He went in search of policemeu, but neither 
they nor the gipsy were at hand, so he was 
obliged to yield to fate. He made one or two 
side-hits at Mara, during the week, touching 
her respectable acquaintance, and at last asked 
her what the woman wanted with her. 

Mara told him that she enquired what had 
become of George, and so the matter ended, 
to ail appearance, but it rankled in Mr. Rode- 
rick's heart. 

While Mara was passing through this or-^ 
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deal at the Workhouse, her friend Angharad 
was undergoing a yery différent one at 
home. 

It is difficult to account for the vagaries of 
Somnus. Generally Angharad said she slept 
like a mole — she would hâve it that this was 
the rendering of " sleeping like a top or 
taupCy' but after her New Year's party she 
could scarcely sleep at ail. If visions of mis- 
chievous eyes haunted Mr. Glyn, so did visions 
of old shooting-jackets haunt Angharad, and 
no amount of counting or verse-repeating conld 
bring slumber to her eyes. She was not the 
less fresh and wide-awake in the moming, and 
no sooner had she hurried through her break- 
fast than she was in the drawing-room, dust- 
ing the omaments and arranging the fumi- 
ture. Restless as a butterfly, she flitted about 
upstairs and downstairs — now peeping into 
the looking-glass, and smoothing her glossy 
hair, now settling her collar and pinning a 
flower into her bodice — now robbing her green- 
house to adom the drawing-room. Pretty, 
-airy, bright-spirited Harrie ! Well had Mr. 
Olyn named her the light of her home. 

Her mother was late that moming, and 
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when she appeared at the l*eakfast-table, the 
Captain was tliere alone, busy with the 
" Times." 

** Where is Angharad ?" asked she. 

" The darling has eaten no breakfast. She 
just gave me my coflfee, and was off," said the 
Captahi. 

"She is as wild as a March hare. We 
really must be stricter with her," said his 
wife. 

" ïïaw, haw, haw ! strict with Harrie. We 
may as well be strict with a kitten or a gold- 
finch," laughed the Captain. 

" But she has always given me my break- 
fast," said Mrs. Herbert, piqued. 

" Never mind, my dear ; you should hâve 
s een how pretty she looked !" 

"You spoil her, Captain Herbert. You 
spoil them ail." 

"We make them happy, between us, my 
queen — ^that's the great secret ; and they 
make us happy." 

The Captain left his " Times," and went to 
sit by the side of his Queen, poured out her 
coffee, and gallantly kissed her hand. 

She was moUified. 
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When she had finished breakfâst, she went 
in search of Angharad, and found her in the 
drawing-room. 

"Hoity, toity!" she exclaimed, "what 
makes you so smart and industrious ? Wliy 
hâve you had the fire lighted so early ? and 
why didn't you give me my breakfast V 

"Good moming, dear mother/' cried An- 
gharad, running up to her mother ta kiss her, 
duster in hand. " I hâte to see rooms done 
up for evening company, and never in moming 
dress. You were so late that I was tired of 
waiting for you." 

" I should think the breakfast-room was 
quite Smart enough," said Mrs. Herbert. 

"The children are always in and out of 
that. One has no peace." 

" Poor oppressed girl !" laughed the mother. 
" So you want this big room ail to yourself. 
Well, you hâve smartened it ! Do you expect 
visitors ?" 

" Mr. Glyn said he should call this moming, 
and several others also," said Harrie dustiag 
vigorously. 

" Mr. Glyn ! Then you must entertain 
him. I shall go out. I hâve no patience 
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with him. You may tell him to stop at 
Brynmawr." 

" Oh, mother, don't be cross !'* 

" I shall. I hâte unpatriotic, misanthropie, 
dissenting weathercocks !" 

" I will tell him that you called him a dis- 
senting weathercock/' 

"You may. I am going out at once." 

Mrs. Herbert left the room, and went out 
soon after as she threatened. 

When Angharad had made ail her arrange- 
ments, and seen that there was a fire big 
enough to warm twenty Mr. Glyns, she sat 
down to an embroidery frame. She put in a 
few stitches, and hummed a great many times, 
and thanked her fortunate stars that the 
children were over-tired, and probably in bed. 

In due course of time she saw Mr. Glyn 
walk briskly up the drive. He was well- 
dressed, and she was sure he had on a new 
hat. He knocked like a man that had made 
up his mind, and her heart beat time to the 
knocker. 

When she rose to greet him, her bright, 
sweet face looked brighter than ever. As he 
met her eyes, he thought he read in them what 
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he desired, so he continued the book from that 
very page. 

He sat down opposite to her, and after a 
slight hésitation and a few casual enquiries, 
he said — 

" I wish I could believe in your eyes, 
Angharad. I hâve so often been deceived in 
people's eyes, that I no longer beheve them to 
be the index of the inind, and hâve made 
many vows never to trust them more. But 
yours look one in the face, and seem honest if 
maliîis. Are they to be trusted ?" 

" I always mean what I say and think, and 
I suppose thoughts leap into the eyes," said 
Angharad. 

" But lately yoin^ hâve looked as if they 
really pitied a poor lonely fellow like me, and 
I hâve tried to mistrust them, and faUed.'^ 

" You need not mistrust them, Mr. Glyn," 
said Angharad, blushing. 

"I am going to make one more venture 
after the happiness which has fled from me 
the last fifteen years. Will you help me to 
find it r 

" If you will tell me how, I will, Mr. Glyn," 
said Harrie, trembling somewhat. 
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" I scarcely dare tell you how, because it is 
so selfish for a lonely, middle-aged man like 
me to approach a bright, young créature such 
as you/' 

" I dp not tbînk you old/' said Angharad, 
lookîng up from the rose she was professing 
to weave. 

"That is encouraging," said Mr. Glyn* 
smiling. " But I am worse than old. I am 
morose, unsociable, ill-dressed 1 Even one of 
your friends, the scarecrows, bas taken me to 
ta^k for my oddities." 

"Delightful! Tben tbey must be worth 
preserving/' said Angharad, recovering her 
naturally joyous manner. 

" But I am anxious to get rid of them, and 
to become quite a new person." 

" Then I should not like you at ail. I like 
people to préserve their identity.'' 

" Surely you are the very person who would 
urge me to change. What a perverse little 
fairy it is.'' 

" I am so changeable myself that I like 
people who never change. I am not sure that 
I do not like the old shooting-jacket and 
gambadoes best." 
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Angharad glanced half shyly, half playfully 
at Mr. Glyn's dress. 

" Then you really care a very little for me 
on my own individual account," said Mr. Glyn 
gravely, again looking into that book of the 
eyes whence he started. 

" Of course I do," said Angharad, retum- 
ing hîs gaze for a moment. 

" Take care of what you say, dear child," 
said Mr. Glyn. " I ask for more than pity. 
I hâve read that in your truthful eyes for 
months and years. Of late I hâve wondered 
whether it might grow to be ' akin to love,' 
but I hâve scarcely dared to hope. That word 
has not passed my lips before, since my 
troubles. Can you forgive my using it to you, 
Angharad ?" 

Mr. Glyn paused. He looked at Angharad, 
but her head was bending low over her em- 
broidery, although her fingers were not busy. 
She did not reply. 

" One word, dear Angharad, would make me 
either happy — as I hâve not been for long — 
or send me back into the old life again. Will 
you give it me ? I can scarcely dare to tell 
you how I love you, lest the word should dash 
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my hopes, and the beam which you hâve 
darted into my soûl be withdrawn." 

Mr. Glyn paused again. As he looked at 
the bending figure, so pretty and youthful, he 
trembled. But he saw a large tear drop into 
the half-finished rose, and a great joy filled 
his heart. He got up and put his hand 
tenderly on the girrs head. 

" Look at me, dear Angharad," he said. 

She glanced up timidly, and the tear and 
the smile told him more than words could 
say. 

The scène that followed I leave to the ima- 
gination of my readers. 

Angharad laid aside her coquetry, and Mr. 
Glyn found out that pity had truly ripened 
into love in her young heart. He discovered 
that the pretty ways which had won him in 
spite of himself covered a passion as tender 
and true as ever stirred the heart of woman, 
although almost unknown to herself. He 
ventured to hope that the vista of happiness 
towards which he had been long straining 
his eyes, was opening for him at last, and 
that he should enter it with her. At every 
Word he said, as he poured out the long pent- 
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up feelings of his soul, her smiles and tears 
succeeded each other. How she soothed and 
bade him hope, and how he lingered with her, 
" telling his love/' and no longer " smiling at 
his grief." we can also imagine. 

For once he was lucky, for he was not in- 
terrupted in his taie. He told it to the end, 
and she listened as that " oft told taie'* is ever 
listened to by the woman who loves. 

At its close, Mrs. Herbert's voice was heard 
in the distance, and if it was only that which 
reminded him that Angharad had parents, we 
will not blâme him. He conld hâve said — 
"With thee conversing, I forget ail time,'^ 
but he suddenly roused himself to perform 
the second part of this drama. He asked 
Angharad if her father was at home. Smiling 
archly, she said she believed he was in the 
dining-room, but, she added — 

" Mother will never consent. Why did you 
wish our native tongue with the extinct 
animais ?" 

" I wish it the language of the world, dear 
Harrie, if it will pleasure you. How shall I 
fînd your father V 

Angharad peeped into the dining-room, but 
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the Captain was not there. She was thankful 
for delay. 

" I will Write or corne this evening/' said 
Mr. Glyn. " I will do both. I woxild not, 
willingly, hâve the honey vulgarly removed 
from the flower of this my happiness. Let it 
bloom a little while untouched." 

So Mr. Glyn opened the French window 
and slipped out, thus avoiding Mrs. Herbert, 
while Angharad ran up to her room to rejoice 
awhile alone. 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

"Like master, like man." 

" Chi vuol fastidie in vita ; o piglia nave, o si marita." 

" He who wishes trouble in'life, 
Let him take ship, or take a wife." 

Mr. Glyn hastened home, happy and excited. 
He was not in a state for half-measnres, so he 
wrote at once to Captain Herbert, proposed 
in due form for Angharad, and said he wonld 
caJl on him in the course of the evening. 
Having sent off his letter, he summoned 
JoUy. 

" Hâve you completed the little account we 
mentioned the other evening T he said. " I 
should be glad to settle it." 

"Well, sir, I don't know as there was 
much more to say," said Jolly. " l'm glad 
that you are not angry/' 

•* By no means. I believe you were right 
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in maay points, and I sm thinking of maJdng 
certain changes at Brynmawr, which will 
materially alter its character. In fact, Jolly, 
I am thinking of getting married." 

" Miss Herbert, make so bold, sir ?'* 

" And if she were the lady, what would 
your wisdom say of her, Jolly r 

" She is one of the sweetest young ladies I 
ever see, sir. If anything would brighten up 
Brynmawr, it would be her cheeks, sir." 

" Then you would hâve no objection to a 
mistress ? What would Mrs. Meek say ?" 

" Well, sir, since you Ve been so confidentiel 
with me, I should wish to retum the compli- 
ment. It hâve been on my mind to settle 
myself, but I hadn't the heart to leave you so 
lonesome; but if you are going to marry, 
perhaps I may as well follow your example, 
sir. ' Like master, like man,' as they say." 

Jolly chuckled gravely and Mr. Glyn looked 
amused. 

" May I ask who the lady is, Jolly ?" 

"Well, sir, you enquired if Mrs. Meek 
would like a mistress. I think she prefers a 
master, sir, he, he 1" 

" Oh, that is the secret, is it, Jolly ?* 
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"Yes, sir. Mrs. Meek wouldn't like to 
leave you alone, but the ladies are not like 
the gentlemen, sir, she mightn't approve of a 
mistress after so many years of independence, 
and I think if you marry, sir, that would 
bring her to the point." 

"I understand. Perhaps you will settle 
that little matter between yau, and let me 
know your arrangements. I shall bè glad to 
help you if I can." 

" Well, sir, the Glyn Arms hôtel is to be 
let, but it is in shocking repair. I think I 
shouldn't make a bad landlord, if you had no 
objection to me for a tenant." 

" I think that little matter may be 
managed, Jolly, but you must make sure of 
Mrs. Meek." 

" You see, sir," said JoUy, becoming more 
and more confidential, "Mrs. Meek has a 
pretty bit of money in the bank, which, with 
what IVe saved, will set us up in the world. 
We ain't very young, *tis true, but, 'tis never 
too late to mend." 

Mr. Glyn winced. He felt this was 
sHghtly Personal. 

" You will let it be generally imderstood, 
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Jolly, that I am going to renew the old Bryn- 
mawr establishment — set the place in order, 
and get some new coats !" 

" Dear, dear, and I shan't hâve the plea- 
sure of brushing them !" said Jolly patheti- 
cally. 

" Not unless you corne up from the Glyn 
Arms to do it. Will you see that I hâve a 
décent coat for this evening." 

While Jolly went to prépare it, Mr. Glyn 
soliloquized. 

" Then the little syren will hâve it ail her 
own way, and the scaramouches will make 
way for smarter servants. Shall I outlive 
it ail ? Hâve I done wisely ? But she really 
loves me, for her eyes tell more éloquent taies 
than did Scheherezade. But it is an awful 
responsibility to begin life anew, and a terrible 
risk to pin one's faith to woman. Yet I am 
rushing into it as buoyantly as when I was 
twenty-one. Morris preached me into think- 
ing reform easy, but it is sadly difi&cult. I 
must improve my temper, my manners, and 
my dress. I must paper, paint, tile, beautify 
and fiiniish my house. I must dig, plant, 
-and mow, fell trees, weed drives, sweep 
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avenues, make flower-beds, repair conserva- 
tories. I must build farm-houses, inns, 
cottages, lodges, and tum pattem country 
gentleman. A thing I hâte. Above ail I 
must forget the past ! I must grow cheerful, 
so as not to cbeck the mirth, or dim the 
brightness of this sweet créature, who has 
trusted her heart into my keeping. And 
this very night I must brave that wonderful 
assembly of Herberts, for another assurance 
from her dear face ! May Grod help me to do 
it aU !" 

Mr. Glyn went up-stairs, dressed, and came 
down to dinner. JoUy glanced at him with 
satisfaction, and told Mrs. Meek that he 
"looked quite the gentleman/' Soon affcer 
he had finished dinner, he set out for Plâs 
Arymor, and while he walks briskly down 
the hill, we will see what the Herberts are 
about. 

The whole family are in hot discussion. 
Poor Harrie has been talked of and talked to, 
ever since Mr. Glyn's letter arrived. Now 
they are gathered round the fire, and Mrs. 
Herbert says, in her loudest key, 

" I will never consent. In the first place 
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Glyn, Brynmawr, îs old and ugly ; in the 
second, his wife ran away from him, and he 
has lived like an owl ever since ; in the third, 
he has a horrible temper. Mrs. Meek told 
Sal the Post, that he was as morose as a 
bull-dog, and that nobody could live with 
him." 

" I wonder she stayed with him so long/* 
said Anghamd, who was sitting near her 
father, pouting and laughing by tums, and 
poking her feet into an unlucky cat asleep on 
the hearth-rug. " I suppose the sweetness 
of her temper neutralized his soumess. Poor 
fellow ! if he is so morose, he wants some one 
to soften him." 

Mrs. Herbert, who was opposite Angharad, 
pushed her spectacles jfrom her nose to her 
forehead, and looked at her indignantly. 

" You might be modest, I think, miss, after 
managing so slyly. I say he is old, ugly, 
morose and uncivil. But thèse are his least 
faults. He is a heretic and a renegade! 
What did he mean by extinct animais. I 
wish he had been an extinct animal before he 
had come hère to trouble our peace." 

The yoimg ones who were lying about on. 
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the floor, or sitting on low stools, lîstening 
eagerly, tittered at thîs. Llewellen the 
second solved the question. 

" They are Ichthyosaurî, and Plesiosauri, 
granma. I tumed them out in papa's Cyclo- 
pedia. Call him Icky and Plethy, Annt 
Harrie ! They are rather bigger than Mr. 

"Hold your tongue, sir," said Harrie, 
tuming her toes from the cat to her eldest 
nephew, and giving him a kick. In retum, 
he caught the toes and pinched them. 

" Never mind, Harrie,'' said the Captain, 
taking her hand, " I qnite approve, and think 
it a very grand match. Now, mother, you 
really must not ride your hobbies so hard. I 
hâve se en uglier men. I remember him quite 
^a beau, and he is a. gentleman.'' 

" I think him good-looking," lisped pretty 
Mrs. Bhys, " but he wears very ugly coats. 
I don't think you really care for him, 
Harrie." 

" I think she ought to knovr her own mind 
best, and I hope I may ofl&ciate," laughed 
Tudor. 

"I know my own. mind well enough to 
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tlxink you ail exceedîngly ill-mannered/' said 
Harrie, between laughing and crying. " What 
do you say, uncle ? You are the only polîte 
one amongst them/' 

" My dear — I — well — I really think tim a 
pretty preacher. He shall hâve my pulpit, 
eh, Tudor V said Mr. Traheme, aroused from 
an absent fit. 

" Haw, haw !" shouted the Captain. " Shall 
he preach in Welsh or English, granma ?" 

" It is mdifferent to me," said Mrs. Her- 
bert, " but he shall not hâve Angharad with 
my consent." 

" My dear mother, you must be reasonable," 
hère broke in the Doctor. " Mr. Glyn is the 
best match in the neighbourhood, and Harrie 
is a very lucky girl. It is more than she de- 
serves, for she is a horrible flirt." 

" So you hâve said before," said Angharad. 
" It is a very hard case to be talked of in 
public in this way." 

"Everything is done in pubUc hère, my 
dear Harrie,'' said the good-humoured sailor, 
Bhys. " Don't you remember how you stood 
up for me under similar painful circumstances. 
Then mother wouldn't hâve an English 
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daughter-in-law, now she objects to a Welsb 
son-in-law." 

"Then you didn't approve of me/' said 
pretty Mrs. Rhys, tossing her head. 

" Nor of me !'' subjoined Mrs. Uewellen, 
looking arcbly at Mrs. Herbert. 

"Grandma, do you mean tbat?" shouted 
Llewellen the second, jumping on the back 
of his grandmotber s cbair, putting his arms 
roimd her neck, and nearly pulling off ber 
Cîap. '^ Don't you tbink mamma a darling ? 
and won't you let Aunt Harrie marry Mr. 
Glyn? I won't release you till you pro- 
mise. 

Up jumped a dozen cbildren of various 
âges, and swarmed round Mrs. Herbert. 
They ail exclaimed in tones of childish en- 
treaty, 

"You must let Aunt Harrie marry Mr. 
Glyn. Promisé, grandma, promise !" 

" Tou are cboking me. Let me go, boy," 
cried Mrs. Herbert. 

Up jumped Angbarad, seized the offender 
by the collar, and released her mother. A 
souffle succeeded between aunt and nephew, 
the latter declaring that he would never be 
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ter champion again. This ended in a gênerai 
romp, out of which Angharad slipped, and . 
standing demurely before her mother, dropped 
a curtsy, and said with a strong Welsh ao- 
<5ent : 

" Please, ma'am, I must be givîng you a 
month's waming, because — because I am 
thinking of getting married/' 

" You won't corne round me in this way/' 
said her mother. 

" Not if I bring him to church, make him 
speak Welsh, abjure foreign parts, and be- 
come a pattem patriot to ail thèse noisy 
urchins ? By-the-bye, imcle, was it you 
called them Urkùis in your last EngHsh 
sermon ?" 

The Rector roused himself and repeated the 
word, " Urkins ! Urkins ! derived from — " 

" Tou know it was young Jones, Llwyny- 
berem,*' said Mrs. Herbert, " who ought not 
to attempt EngHsh." 

" Please ma'am, may I be having an hour out 
this evening, or may he be coming into the 
house. I was 'spect him/' 

Angharad again curtsied and folded her 
hands. Her mother 's fat, good-humoured 
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face broadened into a laugh, and the hîgh cap 
shook. 

" Ail right 1 ail right 1 Now don't be cross 
any more/' cried Angharad, throwing her 
arms round her mother's neck. 

Mrs. Herbert recovered herself, and was 
beginning again, when her mouth was stopped 
by another kiss. ^ 

Who could resist that joyous face, and 
spoilt-child manner ? not Mrs. Herbert, in 
spite of her préjudices. 

" Now, XJncle Traheme, play us a tune !" 
screamed a little Miss Rhys, in scarlet frock 
and white pinafore. 

" I can't find my fiddle. IVe lost my 
Straduarius,'' said the Parson, disconsolately. 

" Tou gave it to the Foundling. I wish 
he was hère," said pretty Edith, taking hia 
hand. 

"Let's hâve hunt the sUpper," said a chubby 
little fellow of the Llewellen family. 

This was agreed to, and parents and child- 
ren were soon engaged in a riotous game, 
with grandpapa in the midst. Angharad pre- 
tended to join, but her attention was given to 
the door at which Mr. Glyn might possibly 
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enter. She had not the courage to ask where 
her father meant to receive him. In spite of 
noise she heard the door-bell ring, and stood 
for a moment, slipper in hand, looking to- 
"Wards the point of interest. When she saw 
Mr. Glyn enter, she again threw the slipper. 
He had time to glance round him before the 
elders of the party were aware of his présence. 
He could not well hâve seen anything more 
pleasant than the happy interior of a family 
înto which he was about to enter. The large 
family dining-room looked very cheerful with 
its blazing fire, red curtams, red carpet, red 
morocco chairs, and red flock paper. Then 
the ch^ing group of children, with Ang- 
harad in the midst ! Parents and grandfather 
rejoicing with them. Mrs. Herbert and her 
brother at their game of cribbage by the fire, 
pretty Mrs. Rhys bending over her novel, as 
usual, and Mrs. Llewellen over her work. 

Mr. Glyn caught Angharad's eyes, and 
summoned by those imperious tyrants, walked 
up to the group, and said, "Don't let me 
disturb you,'' and slipped into a space be- 
tween two chubby children. 

Angharad's eyes and cheeks gleamed with 
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pleasure, and the awkwardness of the dreaded 
interview was over. 

The Captain, however, soon led .the way 
into another room. As Mr. Glyn passed the 
fire-place, he stopped to speak to Mrs. Her- 
bert. She rose majestically, extended the 
tips of her fingers, curtsied, and looked un- 
utterable indignation. The hîgh cap seemed 
to frown down upon him, and he was quite 
awed. Mrs. Llewellen's cordial greeting and 
warm pressiu'e of the hand reassured him, and 
Mrs. Rhys's gracefiil little nod and patronizing 
smile amused him. The Parson had a notion 
that he ought to say something, and there- 
fore blurted out, " Wish you joy, wish you 
joy," at which Mrs. Herbert's cap nodded 
furiously. 

When he and Captain Herbert got into 
another room, tbe Captain held out his hand, 
and whUe he fortified Mr. Glyn's nerves by 
nearly shaking his hand off, said : 

" So, Mr. Glyn, you want to steal my little 
daughter, the anchor of my ship, my Hfe's 
buoy, my everything. She tells me that she 
loves you dearly, and so I suppose I must 
give her up. It is like throwing the best 
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part of my cargo overboaxd. Will you be 
good to her, sir ? Will you love and cherish 
her as I hâve done ?" 

" You shall corne and see, Captain Herbert. 
You live so near Brynmawr, that it will be 
scarcely like giving ter up/' 

" Ah ! that is well said in a lover, but a 
husband doesn't like his wife's relations to be 
always after her. I hâve one great objection 
to make, Mr. GHyn, to your honourable pro- 
posai. Your family hâve been county gentry 
for générations, mine hâve been only towns- 
people or sailors. True, we are rising m the 
wold, and my wife w J yo„r mothert Mend 
and equal ; still, if you enter society again, 
my Harrie might be looked down upon, and 
we are ail too proud to brook that." 

"I consider you and yours my superiors 
in every way, Captam Herbert, and your 
daughter raises me in the world's eyes, and 
in my own." 

" It is very good of you to sayso, and cer- 
tainly if beauty, good-temper, and clevemess 
are not equal to an old family and a few acres 
of land, they ought to be. But the world's 
the world, and nobody thinks they are." 

VOL. II. 10 
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** / think 80, sir ; and, moreover, I consîder 
your honourable name and character, and the 
love universally felt for you and yours, a 
dower far more estimable than ail the blood 
of ail the Howards. And I love your daugh- 
ter so well, that I think I shall make her a 
good husband, in spite of what is past, Cap- 
tain Herbert/' 

" Don't name that, Mr. Glyn. Everybody 
who knows you, excuses it. I believe it was 
that which roused my little Harrie's pity. 
Llewellen déclares that she was quite forward, 
but I hope she was not bold, sir. I never 
saw anything but natural spirits in her pretty 
ways.'' 

** Llewellen must take care not to let me 
hear him call her anything but perfection. 
But I am afraid of loving her too much, and 
being deceived again. You are a straight- 
forward man, Captain Herbert. Will you 
tell me frankly whether she accepts me from 
pity ? if so, I would rather give her up, even 
now." 

" Pity and love are twin streams that hâve 
joined, and carried the vessel to you. She 
says she never loved any one else, and she 
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never yet deceived me. You hâve my con- 
sent, but you will find it more difl&cult to get 
my wife's. You ought not to hâve offended 
her préjudices. Why bless your heart, man, 
you dîd for yourself by the extmct ani- 
mais.'' 

" I will do my best to rîght myself. May 
I begin at once V^ 

^^1 hâve a word to say first, Mr. Grlyn. My 
little girl will not go portionless to your home. 
I hâve five thousand pounds for her, many 
whom she wiU.'* 

^*I do not want money. I would rather 
not hâve it.'' 

" Then you are not like a man I heard of 
yesterday, who proposed for a young girl, but 
asked first what she would hâve. ^ A thou- 
sand pounds,' said her father. ^ Say guineas, 
and l'il hâve her,' said the lover." 

Mr. Glyn laughed, and said he wished 
neither pounds nor guineas. Then Captain 
Herbert said he would fetch his wife, and left 
the room. He retumed soon, foUowed by 
Mrs. Herbert, Angharad, and the Doctor. 
The latter went up to Mr. Grlyn, and wished 
him joy, and success with his mother. 

10—2 
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" I was never so glad in my life," he said,. 
" although Harrie will not believe me/' 

Mrs. Herbert stood majestic, resolved not 
to jdeld : Angharad took shelter under her 
father's wing, looking shy and nnlike herself. 
Mr. Œyn felt nervous, and wished himself 
well ont of it. He began the conversation, 
after an awkward pause, addressing Mrs. 
Herbert. 

" Captain Herbert bas been so kind as to — 
in fact, my dear Madam," — hère he broke 
down. 

" My dear, IVe given my consent, and that s 
the long and the short of it," said the Captain. 

" But I hâve not given mine, and I do not 
suppose, GUyn, Brynmawr, expects it,'' said 
Mrs. Herbert slowly. 

Mr. Q-lyn looked as if he was going to run 
away. A glance at Angharad steadied him. 
She was looking at him, and her face was so 
comic that he smiled. She evidently doubted 
the effect her mother might hâve upon him. 
The smile re-assured her, and her little 
puckered-up red lips relaxed. 

" I was horn and hred a Welshwomariy and 
a Churchwoman, and the man who renounccs 
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•his country and religion wins no daughter of 
mine with my consent," said Mrs. Herbert, 
accenting every otiier word, aoid speaJdng at 
.her loudest pitch. 

" How can I hâve încmred such dîs- 
pleasure V said Mr. Grlyn. 

He was amused by the noddîng lace cap, 
the spectacles on the forehead, the flashîng 
»eyes, loud voice, and commanding manner. 
Angharad, on the contraiy, beat her little foot 
on the carpet, and looked indignant. The 
father and son laughed. 

" It was a mistake, mother/' said the latter. 
" Mr. Glyn is no friend of dissent, and highly 
patriotic.^' 

" He does not say so, and his actions belie 
hun/' said Mrs. Herbert, looking fiercely at 
Mr. Grlyn, whose courage rose with the 
occasion. 

" My dear Mrs. Herbert, you were my 
mother's oldest and best Mend, and you must 
make some excuses for me. I am really a 
patriot at heart, I believe, and mean to be a 
Churchman. My principles hâve been under 
a cloud for some years, but they wiU evolve 
^ aU the brighter by and by. If you will trust 
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your daughter to me, I shaU begin a new life 
with her, and I hope, one that you will sanc- 
tion. I know I do not deserve her." 

"It is not thaty Sir," said Mrs. Herbert, 
mollified. ** But when a rruan holds conven- 
ticles, and wishes his native longue and native 
customs with the extinct animais, I bave a 
rigbt to ash wbat be means.'' 

"Tbe conventicle was accidentai, tbougb 
Mr. Morris was of great service to me. My 
wisbes were — are — likely to cbange witb cir- 
cumstances," said Mr. Qlyn, catcbing An- 
gbarad's mirtbful glance. 

" If you bad ever been at tbe Crystal Palace, 
and seen tbe casts of tbe extinct animais," said 
ibe Doctor, " you would tbink Mr. Glyn paid 
us a compliment. Tbey were evidently too 
big for tbis degenerate âge, just as Welsb is 
too grandly guttural for degenerate tbroats." 
" I tbink it was tbe language tbey spoke," 
said Angbarad, wbo bad been silent longer 
iban usual. 

"You may spare your joJces/' said Mrs. 
Herbert. " This is serions. Mr. Glyn, you 
are too old for sucb a child as Angharad!^ 
" I wisb I were yoimger for ber sake ; but 
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âge is, unfortunately, no mistake, so I cannot 
apologîse for it," said Mr. Glyn. 

" That is neatly said, and only too true/' 
said Mrs. Herbert, forgetting to accent her 
words. 

" Then may I hope you wiU forgive mè the 
errors I hope to atone for, in considération of 
the one that is not my fault T 

" I am sure she will, Mr. Glyn," said the 
Captain. "Mother, we hâve been patient 
long enough. You ne ver thwarted Harrie in 
your hfe— don't mar her happiness and mine 
by thwaxting us now." 

Angharad stole from her father's side to her 
mother's, and, putting her hand in hers, whis- 
pered — 

" Now don't be cross. You must be friends 
with Mr. Glyn." 

Mrs. Herbert was sitting erect in a large 
easy chair, and Angharad knelt at her feet, 
in her usual coaxing way. Mr. Glyn saw the 
graceful figure, and the bright face, and forgot 
the strong voice and accent of the mother. 
He smiled pleasantly at Mrs. Herbert, and said, 

" Such an appeal could not be in vain. We 
must be friends for life." 
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" And Mr. Grlyn approves of the Eistedd- 
fodau/' whispered Angharad. 

"Is that true, Mr. Glyn T said Mrs. 
Herbert. 

" What r asked Mr. Glyn, who had not 
heard the whispered assurance. 

"That you favonr our national Eistedd- 
fodau r 

Mr. Q-lyn caught Angharad's mirthful glance, 
Bnûled aad said— 

"I think I can promise to favour every- 
thing that your danghter wishes, my dear 
Mrs. Herbert, so we may be friends for life, I 
am sure.'' 

"Enough said — enough said," spoke out 
Captain Herbert. " Take our darling, and 
God bless you both." 

" Then I give my daughter to a Churchman 
and a Welshman" said the inexorable Mrs. 
Herbert. 

" Certainly," said Mr. Glyn, advancing to- 
wards Angharad. 

"Then I, too, must consent,'' said Mrs. 
Herbert, bursting into tears, and putting her 
.arms roimd her daughter. 
. Mr. Grlyn forgot the loud voice and high 
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cap, and began to love his future moiher-îii- 
law. Tears came into Angharad's bright eyes, 
SB she retumed her mother s embrace. 

" Join hands according to custom, my dear," 
said ihe Captam. 

Mrs. Herbert took Angharad's hand, and 
put it înto Mr. Glyn's. This proceeding made 
him feel nervous, but the sîght of the blush- 
ing, smîling, tearful girl they were bestowing 
on him, gave hîm courage. To the especial 
dehght of her parents, he kissed her tenderly 
then and there, and thus Angharad's wooing 
came to an end, and the fact of her engage- 
ment was acknowledged throughout the Clan 
Herbert. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" Prayer brings down the first blessing, and praise the 
second.", 

"Non Vè miglior mobil in casa, quanto la donna 
dabbene." 

MuCH has been said in the relîgious world 
upon the subject of "Revivais/' Somethink 
that a great light is suddenly kindled, which, 
like fire set to the grasses of the prairies, 
spreads rapidly, causes a gênerai conflagration, 
and then goes ont, leaving only exhaustion 
behind. Others believe that the flame is 
lighted by supernatural fire from heaven, that 
it increases steadily, and is kept alive on the 
aJtars of the hearts it reaches. Much is said 
on the one side of excitement, mistaken zeal, 
and fanaticism — on the other, of torpor, care- 
lessness, and irreligion. But whatever rouses 
the soûl from lethargy to ardour, and startles 
the unthinking into thought, must be good. 
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The preadhîng of Edwîn Morris began what 
was called " a Revival/' The flame did not 
die out, but spread rapidly amongst the ex- 
citable and religious inhabitants of his native 
mountains, who were roused, as by a Whit- 
field, to prayer and praise. 

Edwin was carried away by the excitement 
he had raised. At the request of his brethren, 
he went from place to place, from south to 
north, to preach to the thousands who flocked 
to hear him. 111 and exhansted as he was, he 
struggled on. He forgot himself, his Mends, 
even his love, in the great work he believed 
himself called upon to do. Churchmen and 
Dissenters alike came to hear, and were 
equally impressed with the zeal of a man who 
was evidently spending his last énergies in 
sowing the seed of life. From town to town, 
from village to village, he passed, leaving that 
seed behind him which, it was said afterwards, 
took root and brought forth abundantly. 

But when the spring-tide was over, and 
summer dawned on the mountains, he re- 
tumed to Tyrmynydd, dangerously ill. It 
was said that he returned to die. Ail who 
saw him envied his state of mind, and Mn 
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Vaughan welcomed him as a martyr to his 
faith; but to Mariana, his condition was a 
great grief. She saw in his waeted form, 
hollow and eager eyes, and excited manner, 
the conséquences of a severe mental struggle. 
She knew what his soûl had passed through, 
but could not tell if he had conquered. The 
patient and reserved woman suflfered as keenly 
as he did, and would hâve sacrificed her own 
peace to hâve ministered to his. But she 
did not know that he had so far mastered his 
passion for Mara, as to make it subservient to 
his will. That he had subdued his love into 
^ keen and anxious pity, that worked on his 
mind in a new form, and haunted Hm with a 
horrible dread. Even this, however, had 
given way to his zeal in the work he had been 
€ngaged in, and he retumed to Mariana pros- 
trate in mind and body, more from spiritual 
^nthusiasm than from human frailty. But 
she had enough to do to think of his bodily 
wants, and she foimd unspeakable happiness 
in ministering to them. Her thoughts were 
of him, moming, noon, and night, and she 
sometimes reproached herself for thinking 
more of the créature than the Creator. To 
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bring him hourly, the jellies and soups need- 
ful to keep up his strength — to gather the- 
earliest flowers for his table — to fumish him 
with such books and papers as she could pro- 
cure — ^to read to him when he could not read 
himself — ^to sing him the hymns they had 
leamt together — to keep from him the zealous 
but injudicious friends and disciples who came 
to see one so celebrated as preacher and saint 
— to soothe undue excitement by gentle speech 
— ^to help him to that peace which he had 
preached, but failed to find — and finally to 
pray for him as the devout Christian alone can 
pray — thèse were Mariana's exercises for many 
months. And they were the happiest months- 
of her life, although chequered by the agony 
of suspense. 

Dr. Herbert attended Edwin, and told her 
that he was in great danger of his life, from 
prostration of strength and hectic fever. Ex- 
citement kept him up, and for some time they 
could not prevail on him to yield entirely to 
his weakness. After he had been at home a 
few days, Dr. Herbert had the following con- 
versation with Mariana. He had joined her 
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in the dining-room, having left Edwin on the 
.sofa in the parlour. 

"He mnst hâve something on his mind 
besides our poor soûls, to keep up this mental 
tension that will not relax," he said. " Try 
to make him shed a few natural tears, and 
then recal him from heaven to earth. I sup- 
pose he wouldn't let you read him a good 
novel ? Scott or Dickens might be the saving 
of him." 

" A man on the threshold of etemity saved 
by profane books !" said Mariana, shocked. 

" He must hâve a change of ideas, or he 
will die. No one can live who is fed on 
alcohol, and the mind won't bear perpétuai 
excitement any more than the body. Keep 
your father away from him, and don't let a 
preacher go near him. Leave the word 
missionary out of your vocabulary, and talk 
of Shakespeare and the musical glasses, or 
anything but religion." 

Mariana looked so surprised and distressed, 
that the Doctor took her hand kindly. There 
had been a time when he had lavished his 
boyish love on Mariana, as Gerwyn had on 
Mara, but he little thought how hers might 
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tave been given to Edwîn, had he sought for 
it. 

" I do not wish to pain you, Nanno, but 
you must amuse our friend, and change the 
current of bis ideas, if you mean to cure 
him," said the Doctor. 

" I would do ail that you tell me, Llew- 
ellen, but we must not do evil that good may 
corne/' 

" There is no evil in a fine, healthy novel, 
my dear girl. Many of them are better than 
sermons. Shall I send you up a batch, or 
would the father be scandalized V 

"You had better not. I hâve some 
books/* 

" Remember they must be amusing, or else 
so monotonous as to send him to sleep. I 
hâve no doubt you hâve plenty of this class. 
Don't you remember that I once foimd you 
fast asleep over old Baxter ?" 

Mariana blushed. 

"I am an old married man now, dear 
Nanno, so may be allowed to compliment you. 
I made a poem for the occasion, called the 
Sleeping Beauty, and poor Gerwyn got hold 
of it and illustrated it in a marvellous manner. 
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You were too good for us in those old times, 
as you are now." 

" Don*t say so, if you please, Llewellen/^ 
and Mariana blushed on. 

" You are a dear, good^ patient girl, and my 
wife thinks there is nobody like you, and 
wishes you would corne and see her," said the 
Doctor, with ail his heart. 

The praise to which she was so little accus- 
tomed, brought tears into Mariana^s eyes. 

" Good-bye, Nanno. You will cure Edwin 
if anybody can, so don t forget the naughty 
novels." 

" How kind he is !" murmured Mariana, as 
he left the room. 

She went at once to look for books. A few 
volumes of poetry had foimd their way into 
the house, some belonging to Mara, some to 
herself. Amongst Mara's were the "Min- 
strel/' and the " Lady of the Lake \' her own 
consisted of Cowper, Young, and some other 
of the graver poets. She opened the " Min- 
strel." She read a few pages, and was en- 
tranced by the rhythm and description. She 
was very fond of poetry, and could not 
believe that anything so sweet and pure a» 
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the description of the aged harpist could be 
sinfiil. She carried the book at once to 
Edwîn, and told him that as Dr. Herbert had 
recommended amusement, she had come to 
read to him. 

" My span of life is too short for amuse- 
ment. What îs left should be spent in dévo- 
tion," he said. 

Mariana replied timidly : — 

" It seems to me that there are stories and 
parables in the Bible conveying truth through 
a médium of interest. Perhaps, as your mind 
is exhausted by labour, you may need some 
such course," 

" If so, I must make my bodily needs sub- 
serve to my spiritual Mariana, you cannot 
tell what I am. Your even and unworldly 
mind cannot understand how a Christian 
soldier could step aside from the fight to dally 
in the paths of folly. This is what I hâve 
donc. Whne my bodily part was apparently 
fighting, my spiritual part has not been on the 
battle-field. What do you think of such a 
man ?" 

" I think that if you could see into my 
heart, or the heart of the next person who 

VOL. n. 11 
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approaches you, you would find it like your 



own. 



"Thîs from you, Mariana? Surely you 
know nothing of the passionate fight of such 
natures as mine/' 

" I only know that ail human beîngs are 
alike, and that many who are the calmest out- 
wardly, are the most tried within. It must 
be a relief to hâve a nature capable of pouring 
out its feeUngs instead of restraining them. 
The waters that hâve been pent up, are the most 
violent when they hâve burst their boimds." 

" But do you think that any professing 
Christian has ever nurtured a worldly and 
unrequited passion, as I hâve done T 

" I hâve heard so — I beUeve so." 

Mariana's sweet face flushed ail over. 

"What a wretch I am to rejoice that 
others are as wicked as myself," said Edwin, 
eagerly. "Perhaps my love for Mara has 
been * my thom in the flesh,' which prayer has 
net drawn out." 

" If we had no thoms in the flesh, Edwin, 
we should not need forgiveness, and the 
* crown of thoms ' would hâve been borne in 
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" Sweet saint !" whispered Edwin, as he 
contemplated Mariana, and sighed to think 
that she had not been Mara. 

** Shall I read to y ou ?" said Mariana, 
abruptly. 

" Yes, if you please, dear Nanno. But I 
wea^ you by my eomplalnta aod e.oi,.ment. 
I will try to be more patient/' 

She began in doubt and trembling : — 

" The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The Minstrel was infîrm and old," &c. 

She soon had the pleasure of perceiving 
tiat the poetry and its musical cadence im- 
perceptibly soothed Edwin. In truth he was 
not listening, but the measure and the sweet 
voice of the reader fell pleasantly on his ear, 
and in a short time he was asleep. 

Mariana's sensitive conscience pricked her 
more than once that day, for having read a 
worldly book contrary to Edwin's wish. Still 
the resuit was favourable. She tried it again, 
and he, like herself, was attracted to the poem, 
and sometimes listened and commented, some- 
times dozed as she read. Dr. Herbert praised 
her for a good nurse, and discussed the poetry 

]1— 2 
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with them, but her mind was puzzled by the 
question : — 

" Why did a good resuit spring from what 
seemed a worldly root V 

But nelther secular nor religious literature 
could allay Edwin's feverish excitement, nor 
strengthen his debilitated frame. He strug- 
gled on for a few weeks, and then he quite 
broke down. He was compelled to give him- 
self up at last, and to keep his bed. Dr. 
Herbert ordered rest, quiet, and Mariana's 
nursing as the only means of saving his life. 
He had thèse means abundantly, but that life 
was long despaired of. Fever and delirium 
came with their train of wretched fancies, 
seeming strength and real weakness, but 
therewith he was blessed by the unremitting 
care of the gentlest and most unselfish woman 
that he had ever known. At times he was 
sensible of this care, and when she believed 
him sleeping, or unconscious, he watched her 
frequently. He saw her on her knees, and 
heard her pray fervently for him. He knew 
that tears accompanied her prayers, for the 
voice that uttered them was broken ; but a 
movement in the bed sufl&ced to calm the 
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voice and dry the tears, and to brîng her to 
his side, a cheerful and hopeful nurse. 

At such times he would stretch out his 
thin hand and place it in hers, and she would 
hold it as if she were his sister, and sit motion- 
less by his side, straining her eyes to keep 
the tears, again ready to faU, within their 
exhaustless founts. 

She knew how to deal with the weakness, 
but not with the delirium. Truly harrowing 
to her were his wandering words about Mara, 
and little could she imagine why he united 
ihe Foimdhng with her in his délirions speech. 
Gerwyn, too, and Africa, were words fre- 
quently on his tongue, and sometimes he spoke 
of finding Gerwyn and restoring him to Mara. 
Then came troubled fancies about Ivor, which 
distiurbed him more than ail the rest. But 
he rarely raved of love. If he did, it was to 
seem to combat it as an evil spirit, or to make 
visionary préparations for his missionary work 
to avoid it. At other times, religion was his 
one thème. 

Hère, again, Mariana met with difficulty. 
He was ever crying out that he would " wit- 
ness a good profession," and her father would 
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have filled his room with people of ail sects, 
in order to let them hear what that profession 
was, and witness the death-bed of a saint. 
She was obliged to ask Dr. Herbert to pro- 
hibit prayer-meetings, whicli he did to Mr. 
Vaughan's great annoyance, who reproached 
his patient child with thinking more of this 
world than the next. 

During ail thèse months Mara did not visit 
her home. She wrote constantly to Marîana, 
and said, wisely, perhaps, that she was better 
away, as her présence might trouble Edwin, 
and weary her father. The tone of her letters 
was so sad, that they rather added to her 
sister s anxiety than her comfort. 

But brighter days came. The " long lane'^ 
was tumed at last, and Edwin began to re- 
cover slowly. Every one can imagine Mari- 
ana's joy when he once more came down stairs. 
What earthly joy can compare to that of 
having a beloved friend restored to you from 
the brink of the grave ? to see him tread 
softly back from that narrow verge, to the 
margin of life ? Mariana showed hers in every 
quiet movement, in every gentle action. 

When Edwin first entered the sitting-room 
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leaning on Mariana^s arm, it was the time of 
"little summer," or eaiiy autumn, so much 
warmer amongst the Welsh hills than summer 
itself. August was not quite out, and the 
world on and about the Little Moimtain, and 
îts " House/' rejoiced that it was fine, for the 
hay was not yet ail in, and the corn was not 
reaped. Sunshine without, and flowers within 
welcomed Edwin's retum to convalescence, 
and as he seated himself on the sofa, tears of 
thaiJdulness spr^ixg to his eyes. 

" How sweet life is !" he exclaimed. " How 
thankful I feel to God, and to you, dear 
Nanno, for this renewed happiness." 

He covered his eyes with his hand for a few 
moments, and Mariana tumed towards the 
window to hide her ready tears. 

Then he glanced round the usually formai 
room, and noted the changes that affection 
had wrought for him. His weakness was 
excuse enough for moving the pondérons sofa 
to the window, and placing a table near it 
covered with books, writing-materials, and 
papers. A vase of flowers and Mariana's 
work-box were also there, and a glass of the 
-clearest jelly was close at hand. White mus- 
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lin curtains half-veiled the wîndow — musîin- 
covered pillows were on the sofa — and eveiy- 
thing was fresh and clean. The window was 
open, and a cluster of roses rested on the 
window-sill, where Mariana's robins had 
pecked her crumbs on the mémorable day of 
his interview with Mara, and standing where 
Mara had knelt, was the gentler Mariana. It 
seemed like a dream. Every thing had 
changed during his long illness, and he saw 
things through some new médium. 

The breath of summer bore with it the in- 
vigorating sea breezes, and mountain and 
océan joined to pour renewing life into his 
wearied frame. He heard the murmur of the 
waves — ^he saw them rippling in the sunshine 
far away — ^he felt the joyousness of boyhood 
retum to him with retuming health, and he 
again thanked God, and took courage. 

" Nanno !" he said, and the sweet face 
tumed round, and he saw the half dried tears. 
*' Is it wrong to feel so happy ?" 

A look of intense joy made the pale face 
radiant. 

" Wrong I oh, no !" she exclaimed. " I am 
ao glad — flo thankfuL" 
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Mr. Vaughan crossed the window, and 
Mariana went out to meet him. He came in 
at once to congratulate Edwîn on his re- 
appearance. Sometliing like pleasure kindled 
in his stem face, as he shook hands with him. 

" Restored to life and usefulness, I trust/' 
he said. " We must be up and doing. Tudor 
Herbert is emulating you, Edwin, and bring- 
ing about a Revival in the Establishment/' 

" I thank God/' said Edwin calmly. 

" For what T asked Mr. Vaughan severely. 

" For Tudor's zeal. What is he doing T 

" He has service in the church three times 
on Sunday, and on Friday evening, besides 
lectures in some of the outlying farms and 
cottages. But always the Prayer-book ! He 
attends the Sunday-school, and has established 
a night-school. He has enlisted aU the young 
ladies as teachers — and promises fair to be 
their father confesser. He is a disciple of 
Doctor Pusey, I believe, and will preach 
papistical doctrines, and bring popish forms 
into the parish. He is a Jesuit, in short, and 
tries to counteract what you hâve done." 

" Do the people go to hear him ? are the 
schools filled V 
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" Yes. He has even drawn back some who 
liave nominally joined us. Pharisees and 
hypocrites !'• 

" He seems much in eamest, father, and I 
hear that Mr. Traheme is labouring more than 
he did," said Mariana. 

" I think well of the Church of England," 
said Edwin. " I wish we had a few of her 
rules, and portions of her catechism.^' 

" Hâve I lived to hear you say this ? Mari- 
ana, his mind wanders," said Mr. Vaughan, 
uplifting haiids and eyes. 

" Not so, sir ; but, perhaps, my mind is 
changing. However, Nanno wams me not to 
discuss this now. When Tudor calls again I 
should like to see him. I hear he has been 
kind in asking for me.'' 

" So I imderstand,'' said Mr. Vaughan 
curtly. 

" I would thank you again and again for 
your kindness to me ; under God, I owe my 
life to you and Nanno,'* said Edwin gently. 

" Do not talk of this now. You will excite 
yourself," said Mariana, seeing a cloud gather 
on her father's brow. 

" / will not excite him. I no longer wonder 
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at his declining prayer-meetings and interces- 
sions from our lips/' said Mr. Vaughan. 

"Do not mîsunderstand me. I ask your 
prayers-and, oh! let us pray for charity 
between sect and sect/' said Edwîn. 

" No excitement, I beg/' said Mr. Vaughan, 
and walked out of tbe room. 

" Ob ! Edwin ! wbat bave you said ?" asked 
Mariana reproacbfully. 

" Tbe trutb. We want cbarity. Religion 
is in every moutb, and backbiting in every 
beart. Eacb sect of Cbristians tries to un- 
dermine tbe otber. I admire tbe grand 
liberality of St. Paul, wben be says be wiU 
not bmld upon anotber man^s foundation — 
and I abbor tbe narrow-minded bigotry of 
sectarianism." 

Tbe bectic flusb mounted into Edwin's 
face, and Mariana laid ber commands upon 
bim to talk no more. 

" Pleasant to be ordered and pleaSant to 
obey," be said as be lay back on tbe sofa, and 
Mariana left bim for a wbUe. 

Tbat evening tbere was a prayer-meeting at 
tbe cbapel on tbe bill, at wbicb Mr. Vaugban 
made Edwin's state of mind a subject for 
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spécial intercession, describing it as a 
" breached wall, through which the enemy was 
coming in like a flood/' Doctor Herbert, 
hearing of this as he did of everything, sent 
his brother Tudor to call on Edwin, in the 
hope of cheering one whose clear intellect and 
ardent spirit had been the sport of feverish 
excitement for so long. 

The conversation of thèse two men, each an 
eamest worker in the fields of their common 
Lord, was very interesting, and Mariana 
listened with wonder. Edwin's missionary 
work in the dark régions of the New World, 
and Tudor's missionary work in the dark 
régions of the Old World, had opened their 
eyes to the evils of sectarianism, and they met 
and talked as men to whom enlarged views of 
Christianity had given larger hearts. Mariana 
said afterwards, that she would not hâve 
known which was the Churchman and which 
the Dissenter. 

As Edwin gained strength, men of varions 
persuasions came to see him, and, much to 
Doctor Herbert's disgust, he was again sub- 
jected to the excitement of polemics. But 
neither he nor Mariajia oould longer restrain 
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Edwin's zeal, although they were able some- 
what to temper it. He beKeved himself 
rescued from the grave for a Kttle space, and 
said he must use the time left, for Him who 
^ve it. He employed it in preaching charity. 
Mr. Vaughan was not pleased with his doc- 
trines, although they were scriptural, and 
argued long with him on the signs of the 
times, which, he saîd, were portentous of evil. 
But Edwin still spoke of one common faith, 
and a universal Saviour, avoiding points of 
doctrine. Mr. Vaughan expressed himself 
seriously troubled by his lax religious opin- 
ions, and Edwin's only argument was, " I will 
be ail things to aU men if by any means I can 
gain some." 



CHAPTEE XV. 

" Fortezza, ed umilitade e largo core." 
" Wer Tugend ansâet, emtet einen guten namen." 

Although Edwin spoke little of his plans, he 
had never relinquished his intention of re- 
STiming his missionary labours. Mr. Vaughan 
wished him to remain at home, and continue 
what the "Revival" hadbegun, buthe quietly 
declared his intention of going to Afiica. 
Mariana could only submit, and help him by 
deeds and prayers. 

Mr, Glyn and Angharad were married in 
the early summer, during the period of Ed- 
win's iUness. Mr. Glyn had called more than 
once to enquir^ for him, but had not been 
allowed to see him. He told Mariana that he 
had placed a hundred pounds in his banker s 
hands, at Edwin's disposai, and wished him 
to employ it as he thought best. 
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When Edwîn heard of this, he thankfully 
devoted the gifb to his African mission, and 
wrote a letter to Mr. Glyn, which reached 
him and his bride in Switzeriand. 

The time came at last when he considered 
himself strong enough for his departure. He 
had preached his farewell sermons, he had 
prayed his farewell prayers, he had made ail 
arrangements for his voyage ; there remained 
only the pain of parting from Mariana, and 
the last evening was come. 

It was of her that he now thought with 
tender longing, of her who had been more 
than a sister to him, and to whom, under God, 
he owed his life. Perhaps he scarcely knew, 
himself, how very dear she had become to 
him, and how her sweet face had grown love- 
lier in his eyes than ever Mara's had been. 
But that last evening was a very sad one to^ 
both. 

They sat alone in the parlour. Mariana was 
putting the final stitches into a case she was. 
making for him, and he was looking at her. 

" Dear Nanno, I can never thank you as 
I ought, for ail you hâve been to me," he 
said. 
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" Do not thank me at ail," she answered, 
with quiverîng lips. 

" It is so hard to part. Oh, Nanno ! if I 
had not been blind ail my life, perhaps it might 
hâve been différent. But now it is too late ! 
too late !" 

Mariana glanced up from her work, and the 
little Word " Why " was on her lips, but she 
did not speak it. 

" May I Write to you, and will you write to 
me ?" said Edwin, " it will help me on to feel 
that I hâve a sister at home who thinks of 
me, and prays for me. Oh, Nanno ! I know 
how you hâve prayed for me, and your faith- 
ftil prayers hâve been heard ; I hâve been 
raised up from the grave to fight again the 
good fight, but still earthly yeamings cleave 
to me, on the very eve of battle. I leave 
home witih pain, because I leave you behind 



me." 



While Edwin spoke, he leaned his elbows 
on the table, and shrouded his face with his 
hands. Thus he could not see Mariana. As 
no word came from her, he continued, 

" I would tell you one thing before I go, so 
that there may be no misunderstanding be- 
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tween us. The passion of my love for Mara 
is subdued. As the fever of my body gave 
way to the treatment of the earthly physician, 
so that of my mind yielded to the probing of 
the heavenly. I can now think of her as of 
one never meant for me, and not to be de- 
sired by me. So far the old man is conquered, 
and I am jfree. You know how I hâve loved 
and suffered, and what the struggle must hâve 
been.'' 

Still no response from Mariana. 

Edwin paused and glanced at her through 
his folded hands. Her work had dropped 
from her fingers, and her head was bent over 
her lap. She was covering her face with her 
handkerchief, and forcibly restraining the sobs 
and tears that were rising in her breast, and 
welling into her eyes. Her body shook with 
the émotion she was striving to conceal, but 
no soimd, no breath was audible. She did 
not know that he was looking at her, and as 
he continued to gaze in silence for a few mo- 
ments, the truth came into his heart, that she 
might hâve loved him as he had loved her 
sister. A great veil fell from before his eyes. 

VOL. u. 12 
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He rose gently, and stood beside her. She 
did not hear him move, and when Le laid his 
hand on her bended head, and said softiy, 
" Nanno, dear Nanno !" she uncovered her 
face, and the repressed tears and sobs burst 
forth like streams loosened from the ice-belt. 
The émotion restrained for years had way at 
kst, and in the usually composed and gentle 
girl, he beheld, to his surprise, a woman, 
wrung by feeUngs only too like his own. 

He remembered Mara, and how he had 
stood beside her, as he now stood by Mariana, 
when she gave way to uncontroUable feelings 
that had nothing in common with his ; hère 
was this good daughter, this tender sister, 
this true fiiend, half beside herself with grief, 
because he, unworthy as he was, was going 
away for ever. AU her eflTorts to master her 
passion were vain, and he stood near her, irre- 
soluté, imtil it had wom itself out. When 
the sobbing subsided, and the tears flowed 
more quietly, he sat down by her side, and 
said, 

"Mariana, you must not. It breaks my 
heart. 

She uncovered her face for a moment, and 
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looked wistfiilly at hîm ; then she covered it 
again, and sobbed aloud. 

" I am foolish — I cannot help it — ^but it is 
too hard to bear/' 

" We hâve been so much together, that we 
feel this parting more than any former one/' 
said EdwÎQ, in a broken voice ; " I, too, 
thought to hâve conquered ail earthly feelings, 
but they crowd into my heart. Help me to 
subdue them, my sister, my comforter, my 
only fnend." 

" I cannot — I cannot ! I hâve prayed and 
striven, but to say good-bye for ever, is more 
than I can bear/' 

" God will help us, and préserve me to re- 
tum to you ; and then it may be that you, 
who hâve been so much to me, will crown 
your self-devotion, and become to me a wife. 
Do not start from me, for I am going where 
the hope may cheer me ; and the remembrance 
of your love, whether as friend or betrothed, 
will be as a flower in the désert, to enliven me 
by its sweetness. I should not hâve said 
thèse words, had I not seen you thus. This 
is a solemn moment — let us look it in the face. 
I cannot ask any promise from you, and 
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having changed under your very eyes, I make 
no promise to you ; but if, in the course of 
God's providence, I am permitted to retum, 
and to ask you to be my wife, would what 
you know of my past life make you refuse 
mer 

Mariana now fully uncovered her face, and 
looked at Edwin. A thick film of tears blinded 
his eyes, and he was very pale. She made a 
great effort to subdue her feelings, and suc- 
ceeded ; then she said, 

" I hâve betrayed the secret of my life, 
which I thought I would die rather than tell. 
You know it without the asking — a fact bitter 
to me indeed. But, my friend, I will not take 
advantage of the pity to which I hâve moved 
you. I shall think of andpray for you, as I 
hâve done ail my life ; but you shall not bur- 
den your walk and conscience with any word 
said hastily to me. You must go forth to 
your labours, unclogged by any trammels, 
save those of friendship. I hâve my duties^ 
too, to be done as cheerfully as may be. As 
you hâve seen me, so I hâve ever been, and 
shall ever be — and — and — though parted, we 
shall not forget each other." 
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Mariana^s tears again flowed fast. Edwin 
took her hands in his, and looking tenderly at 
lier, said, solemnly, 

** You are right. We will leave the future 
aad think only of the présent. At ûm mo- 
ment, dearest Nanno, you are my greatest 
earthly treasure. Whether as cousin, friend, 
brother, or lover, I am yours, as you may 
choose. It is not pity, but the tenderest love 
I feel for you. What hope can you give me 
in retum ?" 

He held her hands, and her head bent 
over them. She answered slowly, and as if 
each Word sprang from thought, not impulse, 

" If you had spoken thus to me before you 
loved Mara, I should hâve said, * I am ready 
to Hve and die with you — I am ready to go 
with you to Africa — to watch and work with 
yoù/ Even now, I could still say the same, 
âf I were sure your love would last ; but 
quickly found, it may be quickly lost — then 
farewell happiness for both. Yet is it some- 
thing to be loved, if only for this moment." 

" Then may God spare us to meet again," 
said Edwin. "You will write to me, dear 
Narmo ?" 
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"As sister — as friend — y es. But if this 
had never been ! Had my strength of mind 
been greater — " 

" Had you been less a womân, I should not 
hâve guessed what may yet be the joy of 
my life. I believed ail human aflfections dead 
în me ; and now, when the soûls of others 
should alone be precious, they spring up 
afresh. Is it God's will that love should 
never die ? My sudden happiness overpowers 
me. And you, dear Nanno X' 

If Edwin could hâve felt the beating of 
Mariana's heart, and the trembling of her 
breath, and known that they beat and trem- 
bled with a new, strange joy, he would hâve 
been answered. But she had no reply to give. 
She knew that Mara lived, and believed the 
old love stronger than the new. She would 
not let him compromise himself. She was 
sure of his pity, respect, and esteem, but she 
felt that love was so fickle a guest in his heart, 
that he could not be certain it was there. If a 
great pleasure had sprung into her heart at 
the words he had spoken, it was tempered 
by the pride and dignity that a woman must 
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feel when she gives her ail, and believes that 
she receives only a part in retum. 

Still there was that in her eyes and cheeks, 
which Edwin had never seen in them before, 
and the pale, quiet girl became ten-fold dearer 
to him, for the unselfishness of her conduct. 

They remained silent for a few minutes, 
then Mariana said, 

" Edwin, I cannot see you off to-morrow. 
You will not be hurt at my absence. I shall 
be elsewhere, praying for you." 

" Then you are offended with me for what 
I hâve said. I ought not to hâve dared. 
Forgive me, dearest Nanno." 

" Not offended, only taken by surprise. If 
this had never passed between us, I could 
not hâve joined the crowd to watch your 
vessel leave the shore. I would rather be 
alone in times of mortal sorrow. It was so 
when my mother died — it is so now. I wish 
I were différent, but I cannot be.'' 

Another veil fell from before the eyes of 
Edwin. He read in Mariana's face, what her 
heart must hâve borne for many years. He 
guessed why she had lived so much to herself, 
and why dumb créatures had ever such a love 
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for her, and she so exquisite a pity for them. 
There was sympathy between them. They 
felt, but could not express their feelîngs. 
She, like them, would withdraw to die alone. 
Neither father nor sister could sympathize 
with her, and he had been blind ail his life. 
He said at last, 

" May our Heavenly Father be with us to- 
morrow, and for ever ! And oh I let me love 
you, and thank you for aU you hâve done 
and felt for me. Believe one thing, dear 
Nanno. Words hâve passed between Mara 
and me, that would make any retmn of love 
impossible. Now teU me where I may see 
you for the last time to-morrow." 

" In the big cave by Craig Mawr. I will 
be there to watch the ship sail by." 

It was now Edwin's tum to give way, and 
he leaned his head on the table, and wept. 
Mariana, even more overcome by his émotion 
than her own, knelt down beside him, and 
put her hands on his arm. Neither of them 
spoke, but he put his arm tenderly round 
her, and drawing the sweet face to him, kissed 
her cold cheek and lips. She made no résist- 
ance, but her heart declared that she was 
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lis for ever. Then she disengaged herself 
from hîm, rose, and quickly left the room. 

She went upstairs, threw herself on her 
knees by her bedside, and wept ont her grief 
where she had so often wept it out before ; 
but her tears had no longer bitter mingled 
with their brine. She was happy, for she 
almost believed that Edwin loved her best. 

Still she was troubled about many things. 
Troubled that she had betrayed her secret — 
troubled that Edwin's mind should be dis- 
turbed on the eve of a great undertaking — 
troubled that the world should be so strong 
in boih, in spite of prayers and struggles 
against it. 

MeanwhUe, Mr. Vaughan came in, and 
brought many people with him. Edwin was 
obKged to rouse himself, and to receive a 
deputation from various parishes, bringing 
good wishes, prayers, and subscriptions for 
his mission. This was so gratifying, that 
soon his eager, excitable nature was engrossed 
by it. Many and long were the prayers then 
said by his friends. Of thèse Edwin wearied 
at last, and wished himself embarked on the 
brig " Seagull \' then hereproached himself for 
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weariness of spirit,and for thinking of Maxiana, 
and wondering why she was not there. 

She did not appear until supper, when her 
father expressed his displeasure at her absence 
from evening meeting. She had been re- 
proaching herself, and having no good excuse 
to make, was silent. But Edwin looked as 
if he understood her, and she was comforted. 

The foUowing moming ail was bustle at 
the Mountain House. Mr. Vaughan was 
grave and important, the servants were very 
sad, for Edwin had won their love and respect. 

Immediately after breakfast, Edwin asked 
Mariana to come out with him, as he wished 
to take a last farewell of the scènes he loved. 
ïhey walked up the hill behind the house. 
It was a fine, bracing October moming. The 
sky was clear grey, the air dry, the landscape 
bright. The hills, covered with purple 
heather, and red leaves of withering bracken, 
looked tinted with ail the colours of the rain- 
bow. 

When they reached the top, they paused. 
They stood together where Edwin had once 
asked Mara to be his wife. How changed ail 
seemed to him since then 1 How diflferent 
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was the tender, tearful girl beside himl 
Below still lay Aiymor, with its foaming, 
leaping waves, so soon to bear him away on 
their crests. There, too, was the house, con- 
tainiiig Mara. Their eyes fell simultaneously 
upon it, and then met, wistfuUy, but calmly. 
Edwin took Mariana's hand, and as if speaking 
only the full current of his thoughts, said, 

"You must deal gently with her, as I 
know you will. Very little would break her 
poor proud heart. God help her ! There is 
some secret weighing her down. Say some- 
thing kind, nay, affectionate, from me to her, 
and tell her I pray for her, and will help 
her, if I can. I hâve loved her I Yes — but not 
now. That passion is overcome. Dearest 
Nanno, believe in me, and do not forge t me. 
And now, farewell, my country. Dearer and 
fairer that any I shall see elsewhere. Wild 
hills, rolling sea, sparkling river, healthy 
breezes, changing skies, shadowy downs, 
reddening woods, fems, flowers, farewell ! 
Home of my orphaned childhood, adopted 
father, more than sister, ail — ail — Good-bye. 
May God for ever bless you, and hâve you in 
His keeping." 
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Edwin spread out his axms over the scènes 
he was leaving, as if to bless them. Then 
he tumed to Mariaûa, aad said, 

" The bitterness is past. Let us strengthen 
one another/' 

« 

But Mariana could give no strength, she 
€ould only weep. 

Hand in hand, very slowly and silently 
they went down the hill. They stood for a 
moment in Mariana's garden. 

" You did not say that you believed in my 
love/' said Edwin, gently. " I shall never 
change again." 

" I do — I do — " sobbed Mariana. 

"That is well/' said Edwin. "Let us 
trust one another.^' 

One more fervent God bless you — one more 
kiss — and Mariana tore herself away from 
him whom she loved as her own soûl, and 
again went to her room to watch and weep 
alone. Edwin walked slowly to the house. 
The dog-cart was at the door, and Mr. 
Vaughan was waiting. 

" Where is Nanno V he asked. 

"I hâve bid her good-bye, she is not 
coming,'' said Edwin. 
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" Not coming ! not coming to see and hear 
tibe last of you?'' said Mr. Vaughan, displeased. 

" We would both rather that she did not/* 
said Edwin. " It is best so/' 

Mr. Vaughan noted the agitation of Edwin's 
manner, but did not understand him. 

" To be the only one absent 1" he said.. 
" And on such an occasion. I cannot under- 
stand it.'* 

But there was no time to lose. They 
mounted the dog-cart, and Mr. Vaughan took 
the reins from Billots hands, and drove off* 
Billo was left in charge of the house and 
farm^ for every other servant had preceded 
Edwin to the quay. Mariana watched them 
until they disappeared, and then took her 
solitary way to Craig Mawr. 

Arymor was a busy scène that day. The 
quay was swarming with people, most of whom 
came to see Edwin Morris, their favourite 
apostle, before he left his native land for ever. 
Only the sailors, and a few passengers, were 
busy ; the rest stood about expectant. Cap- 
tain Herbert, and many of the members of his 
family were there. The vessel belonged ta 
him, and he bustled from place to place, happy 
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and sympathetic. On every side were knots 
of Dissenting Ministers, corne to bid theîr 
brother Grod-speed. Hère were peasant 
women, in their striped petticoats and conical 
hats — ^there the ladies of the town in fashion- 
able dress — ail waiting, either out of interest 
or cnriosity, to see Edwin Morris. 

When he and Mr. Vaughan appeared, every 
body pressed round them. The hand-shakings, 
farewells, and good wishes, were more than 
Edwin could bear. As he passed through the 
erowd that lined the pier blessings followed 
him, and many a widow's mite was thrust 
into his hand. To liis great distress, he found 
that he was expected to give a parting ad- 
dress. Ail thèse friends had come to hear his 
last words, and he longed to " flee away and 
be at rest.^' He entreated Mr. Vaughan to 
say that he could not sufficiently command 
himself to speak ; but he did not sympathize 
with any display of feeling, and said that he 
must not disappoint the people. 

So he mounted a stone seat at the end of 
the quay, and quieted his troubled soûl by 
prayer. He stood with his back to the sea, 
which washed the sides of the pier with its 
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foaming waves. On hîs right were the vessels 
in the little harbour, in one of which he was 
about to sail ; on his left the shore, and the 
dwellings of his fiiends ; in front the crowd. 
When he began to speak, his voice trembled, 
but it strengthened by degrees, and rose above 
the booming of the sea. There was no other 
Sound. 

" Brethren, pray for me. I go in obédience 
to the last commands of our Saviour, who 
43aid, * Go ye, therefore, and teach ail nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : teaching 
them to observe ail things, whatsoever I hâve 
commanded you. And lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world. 
Amen.* Brethren, send me forth with your 
prayers. I am but a poor messenger of the 
Lord ; pray to Him to strengthen me. I can 
say but few words, for I am sad in spirit, 
albeit glad to be going forth upon my Mas- 
ter's work. Farewell ! to some of you it must 
be for ever, for assuredly Death's scythe is 
ready to mow down some of this multitude. 
It may be the old — it may be the young. 
Let us, then, so live that if we do not meet 
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again in this, our earthly Paxadise, we may 
meet in the Paradise above. And how mxist 
we live ? Loving our neighbour as ourselves, 
and God above ail. Then shall we be humble, 
pnre, mercifiil, honest, meek, tender-hearted, 
forbearing— Christians, in one word. 

"Brethren, my last words are, think of 
thèse things, engrave them in your own hearts. 
And for me, pray that I may be strengthened 
to keep them in mine, and to implant them m 
the hearts of the heathen. Pray that they 
may be watered by Grod's Holy Spirit. Forget 
not the counsel we hâve held together, the 
prayers we hâve uttered, the sermons we hâve 
heard, the hymns we hâve simg. Farewell ! 
My beloved country, my beloved fiiends, fare- 
well ! and may the grâce of our Lord Jesua 
Christ be with y ou ail. Amen.'' 

Edwin waved his arms over the crowd, and 
then covered his eyes with his hands, in 
prayer. AU stood sUent for a few moments, 
then one of the ministers gave out a verse of 
a hymn, the subject of which was the parting 
of friends. AU présent united to sing it, and 
as they ended, the wail of their voices mingled 
with the waU of the sea. 
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As Edwin got down from his stone pulpit, 
some one touched his arm. It was Mara. She 
said in a low voice — 

" Remember your promise. Hère is money 
to help him if you find him : if not, do what 
you will with it. Good bye, Edwin. I shall 
never forget you. Forgive me. May you be 
happier than I hâve ever been.'' 

A strong pain went through Edwin's heart 
as he looked at Mara, and saw the tears in 
her eyes. 

" Good bye, Mara. God bless you. I will 
do ail I can,'' he said, wringing the hand 
which placed a twenty pound note into his. 

" Good bye. Remember me," said Mara, 
slipping through the crowd. 

Edwin was on board at last, still surrounded 
by his friends. He was sick at heart, and 
longed for this sad parade of leave-takings to 
be over. It was almost a relief to him, when 
Mr. Vaughan said his last good bye, pro- 
nounced his final prayer, and stepped from 
the vessel to the pier. Soon the ship was 
loosed from her moorings, and out of the har- 
bour, amid the cheers of the crowd. As he 
stood to look his last at his friends and 
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Arymor, hats and handkerchiefs were waved, 
and the music of a hymn mingled with tihe 
cheers and the noise of the waves. Tears 
filled his eyes, and his strength nearly failed 
him, when he remembered that he was agaîn 
alone. 

In spite of his heavy heart, the vessel 
breasted the waves cheerfully, and the surf 
sparkled in the sunshine. He gazed at the 
many-coloured cliflfe, not noting the reds and 
yellows of the lichens, or the glory of the hiUs 
above ; but as the ship neared Craig Mawr, 
he- saw a solitary figure émerge from the cave, 
and knew that it was Mariana. She waved 
a handkerchief towards the ship, and he re- 
tumed the signal, and so they stood until the 
vessel got into the open sea, and each became 
a speck to the eyes of the other, and was 
finally lost to sight. While Edwin still gazed 
into the profound black of the partially visible 
cave, Mariana sat down on a pièce of rock, 
covered her face with the signal handkerchief, 
and wept. 

END OF BOCK THE SECOND. 
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THE FARM. 
" Man's extrèmity, God's opportunity." 



CHAPTER I. 



" Ein jeder ist seines Glûckes Schmied." 
*' Gwell dysg na golud. Better leaming than wealth." 

Six years hâve passed away since Edwin set 
sail in the '^ Seagull '' for the scène of hîs 
distant labours, and several changes of moment 
hâve taken place in Arymor. Mr. and Mrs. 
Glyn hâve retnrned to Brynmawr, after many 
months of foreign travel. Mr. Glyn has kept 
his resolution of beginning life anew. As 
landlord, magistrate, chairman of the Board of 
Guardians, " Churchman and Welshman/' not 
even Mrs. Herbert can find fault with him. 
Angharad is herself still — -as piquante and 
charming as ever. She has taken her place 
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among the county ladîes, and holds it welL 
They hâve two children, a boy and girl, and 
they emulate one another in spoiling them. 
As Mr. Grlyn could not succeed in getting Ivor 
as page, Mrs. Glyn took Emily from the Work- 
house as under nurse, who proved a valuable 
servant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roderick had made many 
efforts to please Mr. Glyn in the matter of 
Ivor, but Mr. Vaughan stuck resolutely to his 
text, and would not give him up. As he had 
made the first application to the Board, and 
received a promise that Ivor should go to him 
as shepherd boy, there was no excuse for his 
being sent elsewhere. Accordingly, when he 
was eleven years old, Ivor went to Tyrmynydd, 
and began a life that suited him well. Soon 
after, Mara fulfilled her promise to her father, 
resigned her situation as school-mistress, and 
went home to live. Nothing was heard during 
thèse years of Gipsy George. 

Edwin Morris continued his missionary 
life in Africa, and letters came from him fre- 
quently. Mariana heard whenever he had the 
opportunity of writing, and wrote to him 
regularly in retum. If he mentioned Gerwyn, 
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it was to say that he had no tidings of him, 
and hope began to die in Mara s heart. 
I^The period at which we résume our story, 
was one of great excitement. An Eisteddfod, 
or Meeting of the Bards, was to take place at 
Arymor, and the whole town was astir. For 
many weeks great préparations had been 
making. A large tent was erected in a field 
on a hill overlooking the town, and much 
pains was bestowed by the ladies on its déco- 
ration. It must be nnderstood that an 
Eisteddfod some years ago was not what an 
Eisteddfod now is. It was then purely 
national, comparatively small, and held in 
places of little note : it is now gênerai, large, 
and held in the chief towns of the Welsh 
counties. The Arymor Eisteddfod was of the 
former class. Still the excitement and plea- 
sure it afforded were, perhaps, more genuine 
then than now. 

The day was fine, but windy. The lusty 
sea breeze threatened the tent with an over- 
throw, and great exertions were made to keep 
it standing. Captain Herbert and his grand- 
sons, together with many sailors and lands- 
men, were engaged in hauling ropes, and 
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description roUed and rattled down the hills 
on ail sides, and pulled up in her principal 
street. The mail contained double its proper 
number of passengers, and when the four 
horses stopped before the Glyn Arms, they 
were breathless. Cars, vans, dog-carts, mar- 
ket-carts and gîgs, filled with talkative people 
in scarlet shawls and high hats, bowled away 
as if their lives depended on their reaching 
Arymor by a certain hour. Men and women 
on horseback jogged in less swiftly, some of 
them riding double. Pedestrians swarmed. 
Where can they ail corne from ? was the ques- 
tion everybody asked. 

They corne from ail parts. This music- 
loving people do not begrudge time or labour 
for their favourite art. For months past 
numerous individuals of the présent throng 
hâve been studying and singing, in season 
and out of season. Men, walking slowly by 
their carts of coal or lime, field labourers at 
the plough, domestic servants at their work, 
might hâve been heard practising glee, " Ton " 
catch, or Anthem, often with music-scores in 
their hands. Hère are choirs of school child- 
ren, choirs from church or chapel, choirs from 
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fastening them to pegs driven înto the earth, 
while the mischievous wind frolicked with 
tlieir hats, and compressed or inflated the 
tent at will. The Captain^s nautical terms 
and energetîc speech seemed to tell of a ship 
in difficulties. 

Mrs. Herbert, her daughters-in-law, and 
grand-daughters, were equally busy within. 
They took the lead m the décorations, and, 
aided by other ladies and some gentlemen, 
were piting the inmhing touche, ïo weatis 
of evergreens and flowers, adoming the seat 
of hononr, and arranging "banners with a 
strange de vice/' The Field of the Eisteddfod 
was tnily a scène of pleasurable excitement ; 
so was the town. 

She sat like a queen on the shore amongst 
the hills. Her houses had been cleaned and 
painted, her streets cleared of unnecessary 
obstructions, her shop-windows made radiant 
with their smartest goods. AU her inhabi- 
tants were in their gayest clothes, and into 
her swarmed a multitude of guests. Every- 
body was idle except the innkeepers, who 
drove a prospérons trade. 

From earliest moming vehides of every 
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description rolled and rattled down the hills 
on ail sides, and pulled up in her principal 
street. The mail contained double its proper 
number of passengers, and when the four 
horses stopped before the Glyn Arms, they 
were breathless. Cars, vans, dog-carts, mar- 
ket-carts and gigs, filled with talkative people 
in scarlet shawls and high hats, bowled away 
as if their Uves depended on their reaching 
Arymor by a certain hour. Men and women 
on horseback jogged in less swiftly, some of 
them riding double. Pedestrians swarmed. 
Where can they ail corne from ? was the ques- 
tion everybody asked. 

They corne from ail parts. This music- 
loving people do not begrudge time or labour 
for their favourite art. For months past 
numerous individuals of the présent throng 
hâve been studying and singing, in season 
and out of season. Men, walking slowly by 
their carts of coal or lime, field labourers at 
the plough, domestic servants at their work, 
might hâve been heard practising glee, " Ton " 
catch, or Anthem, often with music-scores in 
their hands. Hère are choirs of school child- 
ren, choirs from church or chapel, choirs from 
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the "Works." The latter hâve made the 
caves of the earth in coal or iron mine to 
resound to the mélodies of the nation. AU 
hâve made holiday, and come from afar to 
unité in fiiendly rivalry, or to Hsten to the 
music of the Eisteddfod. 

HappUy the too-frequently weeping skies 
are smiling to-day, and the sun has cast 
aside his cloak of clouds, to appear in holiday 
lustre. The sea has cleared up his deep bass 
voice, and résolves to sing harmoniously in 
chorus with the people, and ail promises well 
for the amusement of the hard-working pea- 
sants and miners, who will be thankful for a 
pure sea-breeze, in addition to the music. 

Most of the country people had arrived 
before the carnages of the gentry made their 
appearance. Then the Glyn Arms, with its 
important landlord and landlady, was astir 
indeed. Mr. and Mrs. Jolly — Scarecrows no 
longer— were full of bustle and importance. 
They, like their hostel, were outwardly im- 
proved. The host looked sleeker, the hostess 
brighter than of old. Their house was alto- 
gether renovated; new paper, paint, and 
fumiturè within, an imposing exterior, and 
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well-kept garden, together with " good stab- 
ling and a good tap," made the Griyn Arms 
quite a fashionable resort. Even strangers 
were attracted by it, and often remained long 
at Arymor for good air and bad bathing. 

Amongst the carriages was Mr. Glyn's. It 
was well appointed, plain, and, like himself, 
gentlemanlike. Mrs. Glyn had filled her house 
for the Eisteddfod, and one or two other car- 
riages accompanied theirs. Mr. and Mrs. 
JoUy were in attendance, and the Glyn Arms 
was surrounded by an admiring crowd. 

" How d ye do, Mrs. Jolly ?" was heard 
from a pleasant voice within the chocolaté 
panels of Mr. Glyn's carriage, and soon after 
Angharad got out, and shook hands with the 
hostess, so did Mr. Glyn. 

They were but little changed. Mr. Glyn 
wàs better dressed, and looked much brighter 
and somewhat stouter than he did before his 
marriage ; his wife was as prettily and 
fashionably attired as she could be, and not a 
whit less coquettish than of old — if, after all^ 
it was coquetry. At any rate, Mr. Glyn 
thought her more charming now than ever,. 
though still Maligne. 
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" Are we in time, Mr. JoUy T she asked, as 
she arranged her skirts, and looked round to 
see that her guests were assembled. 

" Quite early, ma'ama quite early. But I 
think Captain Herbert has been lookîng for 
Mr. Glyn." 

" I said so/' she exclaimed, tuming to her 
husband, and clapping her hands with de- 
light. " Look ! they are ail coming !" 

She laughed merrily, as she poînted out a 
family procession that was coming to meet 
them. Mr. Glyn still shrank nervously from 
being surrounded by the clan Herbert. 

"You had better corne in, ladies/' said 
Mrs. Jolly. 

" Just for a moment, until they arrive/' 
said Angharad, and she and her party went 
into one of Mrs. JoUy's sumptuous par- 
leurs. 

Soon after Mrs. Herbert bustled in, foUowed 
by a dozen grandchildren and Mr. Traherne. 
She hugged Angharad, as if she had not seen 
her for a year, nearly broke Mr. Glyn's arm, 
as usual, and loudly greeted the rest of the 
party. She looked radiant in full Welsh cap 
and high-crowned hat ; she had made herself 
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paxtîcularly national for the occasion. Ail 
the children rushed upon their aunt with the 
cry of " Wtat a swell you are, Aunt Harrie/' 
or, " When are you coming to Plâs ?" 

Mr. Tralxeme kissed her, and in his absence 
of mind, was about to do the same to Mr. 

" I beg your pardon. I humbly beg your 
pardon/' he said, as Mr. Glyn retreated. " I 
thought it was — '' 

" Not Mrs. Jolly, I hope, Uncle," said Mrs. 
Glyn. 

Then came Captain Herbert, exclaiming 
breathlessly : 

"Make haste, make haste. We are ail 
waiting for the chairman !" 

" Do corne with me, Angharad," said Mr. 
Glyn, piteously. " Captain Herbert, I am 
sure you will kindly be pioneer to oiu: friends, 
and see them and Harrie well placed." 

" There is a deputation awaiting you and 
Harrie, as Chairman and Lady Patroness," 
laughed Captain Herbert. " You had better 
go on." 

Mr. Glyn's face brightened when he heard 
that it was expected of his wife to be with 
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hîm. They led the way, leaving the rest to 
follow. 

" You must corne on as you can," said Ang- 
harad^ looking over her shoulder at her friends. 
" The Chairman is unhappy until he gets into 
his bower of evergreens." 

" I wish ifc was over, with ail my heart," 
sighed Mr. Glyn, hurrying up the hill, the 
rest of the party following more at their 
leisure. " Harrie, why did you insist on my 
growîng patriotic in my old âge. You hâve a 
great deal to answer for." 

" And so hâve you, sh\ Look at my poor 
mother ! she is straining after us like a dis- 
abled racehorse. I am sure she has a sugges- 
tion to make." 

" Pray don't look back. I can't listen to 
more suggestions, and I shall quite forget my 
speecL" 

" l'il sit behind and prompt you, I know it 
by heart. * We Cymry hâve, like the Ger- 
mans and Italians, musical organisations.^ 
Don't forget that bit, for it was mine, and 
especially remember * Bom a Cambrian, bred 
a Cambrian, with the soûl of a Cambrian. I 
shall hve and die a Cambrian.' " 
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"Don't be so foolish, Harrie. I wonder 
you are not out of breath." 

" So I am, but my powers of conversation 
are independent of my breath. I talk as 
people should sing, from some part of the 
throat made on purpose. You might put 
that in your speech ! ' Welsh throats, like 
those of the feathered warblers, are pecu- 
liarly constructed for song/ That sounds 

"I wish you were chairman instead of 
Lady Patroness." 

"And you Lady Patroness instead of 
chairman. At any rate, I shall be red enough 
for any thing. Mr. Glyn, you hâve spoilt your 
wife^s beauty, and hurried her into a mUk- 
maid.'' 

" We are well nigh at the end of it, dear 
Harrie, and you will soon recover your com- 
plexion and breath. But how can I sit 
through my probation ?" 

" Hère comes Llewellen ; he will prescribe. 
Mr. Glyn wants a pill for patience, Dr. Her- 
bert." 

But Dr. Herbert was to be the head of the 
deputation, and said. 
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" I am so glad you axe corne. The deputa- 
tion waits." 

" I didn^t baxgain for that. Let Harrie re- 
ceive them/' said Mr. Glyn. 

" They only want to meet you both, and 
place you in the seats of honour," said Llew- 
ellen. " I wish you joy ; l'm glad it isn't I.'' 

"Why didn^t your mother undertake it. 
She would hâve done the thing well/' said 
Mr. Glyn. • 

" Such a speech, Llewellen ! Poetry and 
song combined/' said Angharad, adding, as 
they reached the entrance to the tent, " hère 
are the * grave and révérend seniors.'" 

And there they were, the deputation. Mr. 
GUyn bowed and shook hands, and Angharad 
laughed her merriest, and the " grave and ré- 
vérend seniors," most of whom had known 
her from childhood, laughed too. They led 
the way to the platform, and placed Mr. and 
Mrs. Glyn in the seats of honour prepared for 
them. When Mr. Glyn saw his for the first 
time, he was very nearly running away. 
Angharad was obliged to say, " Now, don't ! 
Think of the owl in the ivy-bush, and how 
patiently he sat I" 
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It certainly was a trial for a proud, shy man 
like Mr. Glyn, to be made so conspicuous. His 
seat was placed in the centre of the platform, 
commanding the performers and audience, and 
commanded by them. Unadomed, it would 
bave tnmed into a large beehive chair, bor- 
rowed for the occasion; adomed, it was a 
bower of evergreens, flowers, and bows of 
ribbon. Happily, the fastidious chairman did 
not know what formed the basement of his 
hononrable position, or whence it came. 

Angharad's was an elbow chair, of antique 
fashion, also elaborately ornamented with 
evergreens and ribbon. It was at some dis- 
tance from Mr. Glyn's, on his right. Surround- 
ing him were the adjudicators, and people 
connected with the Eisteddfod ; surrounding 
her were her family and friends, and such of 
the neighbours as were deemed of sufficient 
distinction to grâce the platform. 

Immediately below the platform a space had 
been cleared for the performers ; this was 
slightly raised, and surrounded by ropes, to 
keep it separate. Immediately behind this 
space were a few rows of reserved seats, in 
which, amongst hundreds of others, sat the 
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members of Mr. Glyn's household. Emily 
formed one of thèse, and very modest and 
pretty she looked. The rest of the tent was 
for the crowd. 

In lesB than half an hour it was full. A 
trumpet sounded announcing that the Gorsedd 
was to be inaugurated, and in rushed, tum- 
bled, and pushed as tumultuous a crowd as 
-could well be. There was scarcely standing 
joom for ail, and great was the hustling and 
confusion ; the two policemen had enoiigh to 
<io. There was no ceremony, no révérence for 
rank or sex. AU strove to press up to the 
space set apart for the performers, and what 
with a good breeze without, and pushing 
against the unstable canvas within, the tent 
was likely to be puUed down. 

Cries of " Order '^ were uttered in vain, and 
'even Mr. Glyn's efforts to command attention 
were "unheeded. The introductory speeches, 
which proposed the chairman, and opened the 
Eisteddfod, were equally inaudible. 

But no sooner was the sound of singing 
heard, than silence, as of night, fell over the 
multitude. Orpheus, himself, never had more 
completely charmed into quiétude roaring 
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heasis and bra^ling brooks, than did a choir 
of some ihktj men. women and chUdren those 
two or three thousand riotous people. 

The first performance was by the choir of a 
small village church, and they sang an old 
Welsh anthem. Their leader was the clerk 
and schoolmaster of their parish, and they 
stood round him, as attentive to his motions 
sfi the most refined orchestra to its conductor. 
He was an old man whose movements were 
eccentric enough. By tums, his hands, arms, 
feet, and head were made to subserve his 
purpose. His body quivered with excitement, 
and he stamped and raved at his scholars in a 
way laughable to a looker-on, but quite intel- 
ligible to them ; his motions kept them in 
perfect time and tune, and regulated the forte 
and piano, the crescendo and diminuendo, 
while their performance would hâve donc 
honour to the most cultivated of masters. 

When the anthem ended, the old man wiped 
his brow, shook his white head, looked up 
anxiously to the platform, bowed and retired, 
followed by his choir, while the adjudicator 
wrote down his opinion, and the people loudly 
applauded. How the policemen made a way 
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for the retreating and advancing choirs^ 
through the dense crowd, was a mystery, but 
no sooner did one set of singers disappear, 
than another filled the strange orchestra. 

As there were ten choirs, and each sang the 
same anthem, it is minecessary to follow them 
ail ; suflâce it to say, that most of them sang 
well, and were well conducted. 

We hâve, however, something to do witli 
two of them — ^those of Arymor and " The 
Works." 

Mr. Traheme and Tudor had taken great 
interest in the Eisteddfod. The latter had 
«mvaied im paAt with unwear^g pa- 
tleuce and pouLess. in onler toT- L 
varions choirs of church, chapels, and work- 
house, in one. He had succeeded, and had 
caused the best singers to be selected from 
each, so as to form a picked class for practice. 
Mara and Ivor had joined them, with Mr. 
Vaughan's permission, and when they were ail 
assembled, they numbered from forty to fifty. 
They had worked hard, but, as usual, there 
was a strike ; the leader of the church choir 
quarrelled with the leader of the chapel choir, 
and they resigned simultaneously. Mr. Tra- 
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heme put Ivor as substitute, and the pupil 
surpassed his masters. 

When the Arymor choir stood in the en- 
closnre, the spectators looked for their leader. 
A boy was in the midst of them with a violin 
in his hand. Mr. Traheme and Tudor stood 
below, close to their flock — the former re- 
joicing in Ivor and his Straduarius — the latter 
anxions for the success of the whole. Ivor 
seemed unconscious of his position, he thought 
of nothing but the anthem. He could not 
realize that gain would accrue if they sang 
the best, and could not be made to care for it. 
Tudor had been greatly interested in him 
during the time of the practice, and spoke of 
him enthusiastically to Mara. 

As he gave the key-note on his violin, and 
led off the anthem with his wonderful voice, 
ail eyes were fixed upon him. Unconscious of 
this, and with the true inspiration of genius, 
he communicated his own fire to the choir — 
now flashing a quick glance amongst them, 
now waving arms and bow, now drawing a 
soimd from the instrument, he kept the whole 
in harmony. Basses, trebles, and ténors, took 
their eue from him, whose quick ear and irri- 
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table tempérament they had frequently sadly 
annoyed. 

Mara stood in the midst, pale and stem ; 
she was remarkable in every way, but cHefly 
for her fixed gaze on Ivor. He tumed to lier 
more frequently than to the others, for her 
fine voice nearly failed her, and ail his ges- 
ticulations and her efforts could not produce 
it clear and powerful as it usually was. But 
no one thought of her ; Ivor was the " ob- 
served of ail observers." 

When the last notes of the anthem were 
dying away, ' Ivor clapped his hands, and 
shouted, *' Bravo I bravo ! well done ! well 
done !'^ His innocent cry of approval was 
taken up by the crowd, and the tent shook 
with applause. " Bravo, young one ! well 
done, little one !" ' resounded on ail sîdes, and 
Ivor, abashed, went to Mara's side, and was 
lost to sight amid the rest of the choir. 

The Arymor singers were replaced by those 
from " The Works." They consisted of men 
and boys from the coal and iron mines, who 
had come from Glamorganshire, in vans, to 
try their musical fortune, and enjoy a holiday. 
Every one knew that " The Works " would 
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stand first, for they were regularly taught and 
trained by compétent men. Their masters 
provided them with instructors and instru- 
ments, and most of those présent at the Eis- 
teddfod could not only sing, but play. In- 
deed, they had been in the habit of perform- 
ing Handers Oratorios, before cultivated 
audiences, and were, therefore, looked upon 
with some jealousy by the other competitors. 
They did not disappoint the gênerai expecta- 
tions. They sang with such précision and 
confidence in their own powers, that the eyes 
of the adjudicators sparkled as they listened. 
Standing amid this band of sturdy, brawny 
men, was our old friend Gipsy George. No 
one could hâve recognized the workhouse boy, 
in the good-looking young man of nineteen, 
who helped to sweU the chorus of the anthem. 
But he knew everybody. He had grown into 
a fine, intelHgent-looking youth, with black 
eyes that shot quick glances on ail sides, and 
a resolute mouth showing very white teeth. 
He was smartly dressed in dark blue, with a 
light blue tie round his brown, muscular 
throat, and he looked the personification of 
labour and activity. As his glance ran quickly 
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down the lines of second-class seats, he soon 
discovered his old friend, Emily. He looked 
at her often — indeed, he looked at nobody 
else. Even if she had been a stranger to 
him, he must, perforée, hâve looked on, for 
she was the prettiest girl he had ever seen. 
The blue eyes were as gentle as ever, and the 
hair as golden. She was so modest and fair 
that he longed to jump over the rope and kiss 
her ; especiaUy he longed to knock down a 
Smart footman, who was paying her devoted 
attention. He thought that she once looked 
at him, for she blushed and cast down her 
eyes beneath his eamest gaze. Happily he 
was not one of the most efficient of the 
singers, had he been, " The Works^^ wonld not 
hâve held their own that day. As it was, 
they were loudly applauded. 

When ail the choirs had sung successively, 
there was a solo : " Codiad yr Ehedydd," " the 
Eising of the Lark." In this Ivor again dis- 
tinguished himself. A glee, catch, and trio 
succeeded. " The Works" were preeminently 
successful in the trio, each man sustaining his 
part well. Ivor joined in the glee, and led 
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the singers so justly that the audience loudly 
expressed their surprise. 

The most pretentious performance of the 
day was Handers solo, " He shall gather the 
lambs with his arms." Neither Mara nor 
Tudor supposed that Ivor knew this, and they 
were surprised to see him présent himself in 
tum in the orchestra. They had not imagined 
that he had been singing it to his sheep among 
the hills, ever since he had heard it. He sung 
it now as true genius alone could sing. He 
seemed to feel not only the music, but the 
words, and apparently unconscious of the 
crowd, poured them out with the ease of a 
bird. 

When a shout of applause followed, and the 
Word " encore, encore," resounded on ail sides, 
he looked round alarmed. He did not know 
what encore meant — a word prohibited that 
day — he was frightened by the noise— he put 
his fingers into his ears, and his eyes sought 
Mara. He was alone in that square enclosure, 
fiurrounded by a mob of yelling people. He 
had forgotten this before, and now his large, 
soft eyes looked like those of a deer brought 
to bay. He suddenly slipped under the rope 
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and disappeared. Mara was watching him^ 
from the nearest point which she had been 
able to reach, but she would hâve lost bim 
had not Gipsy George been near, and taken 
hold of his arm. He forced bis way through 
the crowd and restored Ivor to Mara. He 
did not wait for thanks, but slipping a small 
parcel into Mara's hand, disappeared in his 
tum. 

This by-play was unperceived by the as- 
sembly, who only knew that Ivor had run 
away and would not retum, so the next singer 
was heard instead. 

It would be tiresome to notice ail the musi- 
cal efforts of the day. For the benefit of those 
uninitiated in the old Eisteddfod, or in the 
musical genius and ambition of the Welsh, I 
wiU transcribe the remainder of the pro- 
gramme — " The Chough and Crow," *^ Dafydd 
y Gareg Wen, David of the White Stone/' 
"Y Gweneth Gwyn, the White Wheat," 
'' Clychan Aberdyfi, the Bells of Aberdovy/' 
^^Sleep, Gentle Lady," and "Worthy is the 
Lamb." 

It would seem tedious to sit from ten 
o'clock till one, and from two tiU six, listening 
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to endless répétitions of the same song, yet 
nobody was tired. Each choir and each solo 
singer was différent from the other — so différ- 
ent, that an English lady was heard to ask 
whether they really went through the same 
pièce. And there was talent in ail. 

When the musical display was over, the 
literary compétition began. But this was 
scarcely equal to the other. The principal 
productions had been sent to the adjudicators 
before the Eisteddfod, and judgment had 
already been passed on them. The " Penyll" 
or extempore stanzas, were of average merit, 
but as few of the educated portion of the 
audience understood the language in which 
they were uttered, and the uneducated scarcely 
heard them, they were of no great interest. 
It was, as Mr. Glyn said, a weak effort to 
prolong the dying notes of a dying tongue. 

When ail was over, small embroidered bags 
were placed on the table round which sat the 
adjudicators. They had been busy taking 
notes during the whole day. The principal of 
them rose, and gave the resuit. He criticized 
keenly the merits and demerits of the singers 
and their conductors. Some sang too fast — 
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some too slow — some too loud — some too soft 
— ^this leader was too inanimate — that too 
vivacious. With each comment he gave a 
leamed exposition of the principles of music, 
and of what each competitor wanted for his 
or her improvement. Finally, he adjudged 
the prizes with unshrinking justice. 

Then came the distribution of the prizes. 
Each successful competitor, or leader of a suc- 
cessful choir, was called in tum to the plat- 
form, and invested with an embroidered bag 
by one of the ladies. This bag contained the 
prize in money. 

Ivor was the first to be brought forward, as 
leader of the Arymor choir, which had gatned 
the prize of fifteen guineas awarded for the 
first anthem. His look of wonder and per- 
plexity amused the ladies. Mrs. Glyn smiled 
as the boy stood opposite her, not abashed, 
but not comprehending what was expected of 
him. 

" Kneel down," whispered an adjudicator. 

" Must I say my prayers, sir T said Ivor 
tuming to Mr. Glyn, in whom he placed trust, 
and kneel ing as commanded. 

Mr. Glyn smiled and shook his head. 
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" What a strange boy — ^who is he V asked 
several ladies. 

" I am Ivor the Foundling/^ said Ivor 
simply. 

Mrs. Glyn put the scarlet strings to which 
the bag was attached, round Ivor's neck, and 
kissed his forehead. She was almost as much 
surprised as he at tbe applause that followed. 

" You hâve done well, Ivor," she whispered, 
while the clapping continued. " This is for 
the choir. Now you may go." 

Ivor rose, looked again at Mr. Glyn, and 
descended the platform. He went to Mr. 
Tudor Herbert, and taking off the bag, gave 
it to him. 

"It is for the choir, sir," he said, and 
hurried off to Mara. 

The prizes were numerous, and rose in 
value from ten shillings to twenty pounds. 
The différent ladies présent " invested" the 
successful candidates by turns. The animated 
old clerk received a prize for his choir, and 
the others were variously distributed. The 
principal prize of twenty pounds was gained 
by " The Works," for " Worthy is the Lamb," 
which they had simg to perfection. 
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Ivor had been pronounced the first solo 
singer, and the adjudicator had praised him 
highly. He had either not heard him, or 
been unconscious of the commendation. When 
he was again called for he hung back, and 
Mr. Traheme brought him, with force, to the 
platform. 

" Remember the fiddle, boy, and be good," 
said the old gentleman, leaving him before 
Mrs. Herbert. 

" Prize for the best singing of ^ He shall 
gather the lambs in his arms,'" said the 
adjudicator. 

Mrs. Herbert held up the bag. Ivor drew 
back, saying — 

" Please, ma'am, I would rather not hâve 
it. I did not work for it. Matthew Prit- 
chard did. I only sang it. He — he — leamt 
it." 

Ivor found it difficult to express the dififer- 
ence between intuition and study. 

Matthew Pritchard was a young man of 
Arymor, who had sung next best to Ivor, and 
who had been much mortified at his defeat. 

" He is right," said Tudor Herbert. " Ivor 
did not mean to sing it, Pritchard did." 
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"But he sang it best/' said the judge. 
" The prize is his/' 

" I will give an equal prize to Pritchard/' 
said Mr. Glyn, and a glance from his wife 
repaid him for his liberality. 

Ivor's eyes sparkled with pleasure. 

" Thank you, sir, but may bis be tbe first V 
said Ivor going straight to Mr. Glyn, still 
unabashed. 

Angharad clapped her little hands, and tbe 
gentlemen did the same. It circled through 
the tent that the Foundling had doue a 
générons thing, and everybody shouted 
^' bravo.''* 

Matthew Pritchard was called, a sturdy 
fellow of five and twenty. 

He knelt before Mrs. Glyn with shy 
pleasure on his face. 

" Help me to give him the prize, Ivor," she 
said. And the boy took one end of the 
ribbon, she the other, and they hung the bag, 
eontaining two sovereigns, round Matthew's 
neck. 

" There's pretty she looks ! There's kind 
she is !" cried many voices from the crowd. 

"Now go to mamma," whispered Ang- 
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harad, and Ivor stood before Mrs. Herbert, 
who, in her tum, invested Ivor with his order 
of merit. 

" Always be as honest as you hâve been to- 
day, and the parish will be proud of you/' she 
said. 

Ivor looked as if be did not qnite under- 
stand her, bowed, and said, " Thank you, 
Ma'am/' 

Again he found his way through the crowd 
to Mara, amidst much applause. 

When the prizes for the literary com- 
petitors had been given, the real business of 
the day was over. One of the adjudicators 
made a speech on the literature and music of 
Wales, and in it, regretted the graduai dis- 
appearance of the Welsh harp, and with it 
the just appréciation of the national airs. 
The usual amount of civU flattery followed. 
The judges complimented one another, and 
gave Mr. Glyn the worship due to him, for 
his " urbanity, nationality,'' &c. &c., as chair- 
man. 

Mr. Glyn retumed thanks in a pithy 
speech, in which he complimented no one, 
and told no lie. He was not nervous, and 
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forgot his bower of evergreens. Angliaracl 
leajut the speech, as he pronounced it, and 
tormented him about it afterwards. Every 
one said that he had made an excellent chair- 
man, and with a few more compliments, the 
National Eisteddfod of 1 8 — came to a close. 
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^IS^sm m. nos b feDau. çk IXâl bihl && viILik.'' 

Whil£ the crowd was tcmbËn^ otit as k bad 
XmnkAed in, ncôsj' and tmiralaioas» Mr. €^}ni, 
tfae adjîidifatois, and maoy otheis were taJk- 
îûg rf Ivor. 

^^ He ooght to bave a musical éducation," 
imà ane. " He is a geoins.'' 

'^ We mi^t get him into the Academj,'' said 
itfiother. 

*^ Let hîm study our national music first," 
«aîrl Mrs, Herbert. " Make a barpist of bim, 
and be mîgbt revive tbe Welsb bajrp/' 

^* I Hhould be glad to do alll can for bim," 
naîd Mn Glyn. " I think we migbt raise the 
iieccHwary funds, and get bim to London/' 

*' T would give twenty pounds and my 
Straduariu»/' Baid Mr. Traheme. 
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" You darling old tincle," said Mrs. Glyii, 
going' to Mr. Traherne's side, and putting her 
hand on Lis arm. 

" We wîll ail help/' said Captain Herbert, 
" if any real good can be done. Suppose we 
try at once.'' 

He took out his pocket-book, and headed a 
page with " The Révérend Gerwyn Traheme, 
twenty ponnds, and — '^ hère he paused. 

" How do you spell that 'confounded long 
word, Parson ?" 

" It is his fiddle, father. He has given it 
already/' said Tudor. 

".Mrs. Glyn, ten pounds/' whispered Mr. 
Glyn. " I will help in other ways." 

" We will give five/' said Mrs. Herbert. 

" And more if required/' added the Cap- 
tain. 

Sums varying from five to one pound, were 
promised by most of the people on the plat- 
form, and Captain Herbert soon held up a 
list of donors of a total of between sixty and 
seventy pounds. 

" We forget that we must ask Mr. Vaughan," 
said Mr. Glyn. " The boy is apprenticed to 
him for four years.'' 

VOL. n. 15 
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" Then we may as well put our money in 
our pockets again/' said the Captain. " He 
won't consent to anything that a Chnrcliman 
asks him.'^ 

" I mil try him to-morrow," said Mr. Glyn. 

*' And we will call in the subscriptions when 
we knôw what the canting old Methodist 
says/' growled Captain Herbert, growing red. 

It was so settled, and the party dispersed. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Glyn led the way out of 
the tent, Angharad said to her husband : — 

" You made a capital chairman. You hâve 
made the last inroad into my mother's heart, 
and you will never get out again." 

*^ I am truly thankful it is over. I trust 
this is the first and last time they will ask 
me to préside over any public meeting. I 
certainly was not ' to the manner born/ '* said 
Mr. Glyn. 

"But you must be educated to it, most 
grave of owls. I never felt so grand before. 
For my part, I should like always to be a 
lady patroness, and sit enthroned in ever- 
greens. There is Margaret Vaughan. Let 
us tell her about Ivor." 

Mrs. Glyn hurried towards Mara, who was 
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standing in a corner of the field, surrounded 
by the Workhouse children, in whom she still 
took a keen interest. She had managed to 
get them out of the tent before the Eisteddfod 
was qnite finished. Near her was Emily, 
talking to her while she waited for Mrs. Glyn, 
and not far off stood Gipsy George, watching 
them. 

Mara advanced to meet Mr. and Mrs. Glyn, 
as soon as she perceived they were coming 
towards her. Ever since Angharad's marriage, 
she had tried to fancy her distant and eold, 
whereas the distance and coldness were in 
herself. 

" I am so glad to hâve caught you, Mara," 
said Angharad, kissing her friend, regardless 
of by-standers. ^^Why will you never corne 
to Brjnamawr ? You hâve no excuse now you 
hâve left that odious Workhouse." 

" You are very kind, but — " began Mara. 

*' Nonsense. You could corne if you would. 
There is such a grand plan for the Foundling. 
Everybody says he is a genius, and we hâve 
ail made up our minds to prove it. We are 
going to send him to London, to the Koyal 
Academy of Music, so that he may be a great 

15—3 
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man some day. Nearly a hundred pounds. 
hâve been promised already." 

" Stop, my love," said Mr. Glyn. " Only 
between sixty and seventy. But Mr. Vatighan 
bas to be consulted first." 

Mr. Glyn had been watching Mara, whose 
feiCe grew crimson while Angharad was speak- 
ing. 

" Oh he can't refuse ! Can he, Mara ? He 
would not stand in the child's light ! I was 
sure you, who are so fond of Ivor, would be so 
rejoiœd at his good fortune, that I wanted ta 
be the first to tell you." 

" It is very good — very gênerons — but I — I 
hâve no voice in the matter. I do not know 
what my father may say," said Mara. 

" I shall do myself the pleasure of caUing on 
bîm to-morrow. Perhaps you will prépare 
l"«iTn for what I hâve to say," said Mr. Glyn. 
" It does seem a pity that such genius as the 
boy shows, should be buried in a sheep-fold." 

" I think I would rather you first named 
the subject to my father," said Mara, hesitating. 
" You would, perhaps, hâve more weight than 
I should." 

" Very well. I do not suppose he could 
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refuse to do what is so evidently to the child's 
advantage," said Mr. Glyn. 

" Promise to corne and see me soon, Mara/' 
said Mrs. Glyn. " We ail complain that you 
never corne near xis. And I want to show 
you my children. Mr. Glyn says they are 
almost as perfect as their mother.'' 

" She does not improve, you see, Miss 
Vaughan," said Mr. Glyn. 

While this was passing, Gipsy George was 
very busy. As soon as he saw Emily alone, 
he pulled his hat. over his eyes, and went up 
to her. 

" A letter for you, Miss," he said. 

Emily started, and turned her pretty face 
full upon George. She did not recognize him ; 
indeed, there was nothing to be seen but his 
mouth. He put a small packet into her 
hand, pressed it as hard as he could, whis- 
pered, " How pretty you're grown, my dear," 
and turned quickly away. She was very 
much frightened, and hurried up to where her 
mistress stood, ostensibly to wait for orders. 
When near her, she watched the young man, 
wondering who he was, and what the parcel 
*contained. When she opened it at Brynmawr, 
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she found a gold locket engraved wîth the 
words " George and Emily," and surroimded 
by the Wekh motto, Cofiafi (Remember me). 
Tbe locket contained a curl of glossy, black 
hair. She knew that tbe stranger must bave 
been her old friend, George, and cried because 
she had not recognized him. If the aUure- 
ments of Mr. Glyn's smart valet had begun to 
entangle her mind, she vowed to permit the 
entanglement no more, but to be constant to 
George henceforth. 

When Mara had time to open her packet, 
she foimd a pretty pebble brooch, and on the 
envelope the words, " A token of love and 
gratitude from Georgy/' She, too, felt certain 
as to the donor, and wished he had declared 
himself. 

When George had spoken to Emily, he 
went up to the Workhouse children. They 
were ail standing or kneeling round Ivor, who 
was sitting on the groimd. During the 
Eisteddfod bis pockets had been filled with 
silver, pence, sweetmeats, and apples. Thèse 
treasures were now spreàd on a handkerchief 
before him, and he was gravely distributing 
them amongst bis old friends. George stood 
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behind him for a few moments, while he com- 
plétée! his equaJ division, and delighted the 
hearts of the eager group around him. He 
was sixpence short at the end. George 
dropped two sixpences into the handkerchief, 
and Ivor gave the one needed, but seemed 
not to know what to do with the other. 
" For Billo," at last he whispered, as he put 
it into his pocket. 

George stooped down and said softly— 

" Let them go, and corne with me. Be 
secret, Georgy." 

The chilton were »> engros^ed with their 
treasures, that they did not see Ivor jump up, 
look round, and at last run after a retreating 
figure, that signed to him to follow. George 
led the way to the gâte that opened into the 
road, and Ivor and he reached it at the same 
time. 

" Not a Word yet," said George, going out 
into the road. 

Near the gâte was a projecting pièce of 
rock, under cover of which George knew that 
he was safe from observation. Hère Ivor 
fairly jumped upon his neck and hugged him 
tight. 
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" Are you Georgy ? Are you sure you are 
Georgy ?" he criedL 

"Quite sure. But we hâve only a few 
minutes, and you must listen to me/' said 
George, returnîng the embrace with ail his 
heart. 

. " It is George's voice, but you are so big !" 
said Ivor, holding hk friend's hand, and 
gazîng at him. " Are you sure that you are 
Georgy ?" 

** As sure as that you are Ivor, and grown 
big too, and stout and handsome. Now listen 
to me. My name is George Singleton. I 
want you to come with me. I am getting lots 
of money in the Iron-works, and shall be a 
master some day. We hâve a grand musical 
association that ail London couldn't match. 
A first-rate teacher, a band, music-books, 
musicians, singers. Nobody there knows 
aiiything of gipsies or foundlings, aad you 
and I should be as grand as the rest. I hâve 
settled it ail. Everybody knows that you are 
a bom genius, and you can help me to work 
while you are taught to sing and play. Then 
we can get money, and you can go to London, 
and be a great man, so that every one will 
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wonder at you, and nobody know that you 
were a foundlîng. Will you corne T 

George had talked so fast that he was out 
* of breath. 

" I can't leave Govemess," said Ivor simply. 

" Not to leam music, and corne back to her 
from Londdti a great man ?" 

*^ I shonld like to leam music well, but I 
don't want to be a great man. I heard some 
gentlemen say to-day that I should be taught/' 

" But then you would be always Ivor the 
Foundling. Everybody would know you." 

" I don't care for that. I love Govemess, 
and she loves me." 

" Then you won't come with me ?" 

" Oh Georgy ! I should like to be with 
you, but I cannot go to-day." 

" Then you must come when I send for 
you. I shall send soon. The person I send 
will tell you ail about me. When you see 
this crooked sixpence, be sure it was mine, and 
go away with the bearer." 

" Must I live in the mines, Georgy ?" 

George looked puzzled. 

"Perhaps not. Any way that is better 
than keeping sheep in ail weathers. You are 
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nice and hot there. Our master, who has a 
house like the Queen's, and lots of servants, 
was a poor boy like you and me forty or fifty 
years ago. I mean to own mines like him in 
in a few years — say twenty or thirty. And 
by that time you'U be as famous as — as — let 
me see ? — as Brinley Richards. He's a Welsh- 
man, you know." 

" I shonld like to be Handel or Beethoven." 
" What do you know about them ?" 
" Govemess told me of them. Miss Mar- 
garet, I mean. I mustn't call her Govemess 
now, Georgy." 

" You shall be greater than they — as famous 
as Owain Alaw, or Mr. Thomas, the harpist. 
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Perhaps I may come," said Ivor thought- 
folly. " Are there any sheep and green fields 
where you are ?" 

" Oh plenty.! I can tell you that I shouldn't 
like to be blacking Mr. Glyn's boots. Are 
they good to you at Tyrmynydd ?" 

" Very good. Mr. Vaughan, and Miss 
Vaughan, and ail. Are you happy, Georgy ?" 

"As happy as a prince. Now mind the 
crooked sixpence, and promise me not to say 
a word of what I hâve been saying to you." 
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" Mayn't I tell Miss Margaret ?" 

" Well ! you haven't gained a bit of sensé ! 
Not for the world. You must go back to lier 
now, or she'll miss you and question you. 
Good bye, Ivor. There she is !" 

George hastily shook hands with Ivor, and 
walked up the MU. Ivor retumed towards 
tbe gâte, where he met Mara. 

" My father is looking for you, Ivor. You 
should not hâve left the field," she said. 

Mr. Vaughan and Mariana had been at the 
Eisteddfod, but were not among the plat- 
form circle. They were close to the gâte. 

" Well, Ivor, I hope you hâve had singing 
enough," said Mr. Vaughan. " Flattery 
enough to ruin you, at any rate, you hâve 
had. We had better ail go home together, 
and forget this noisy worldly show. I had 
hoped that it would hâve been more seemly. 
What was his prize ?" 

*' Two guineas, father. I hâve them safe," 
said Mara. 

" We will put them in the savings bank," 
said Mr. Vaughan. 

" Please, sir, may I give them to Shanno — 
she wants them, sir ?" pleaded Ivor. " Or- 
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may I buy something for you and Miss 
Vaughan, and— and Miss Margaret r 

"We will see — we will see," said Mr. 
Vaughan. 

It was strange that the stem man always 
relaxed for Ivor, and that the boy did not fear 
him. 

How beautifiilly he sung !" said Mariana. 
Hush! do not inflame his vanity," said 
Mr. Vaughan. 

Mara did not augur mnch for Mr. Glyn's suc- 
cess. He came to Tyrmy nydd the following day . 
Mara made an excuse to be out of the way, 
and to his surprise he did not see her. He 
had counted upon her assistance, and was an- 
noyed at her absence. Mariana was at home, 
and she sent for her father. While he waited 
for Mr. Vaughan, he asked Mariana about 
Edwin Morris. 

" In what part of Aôica is he now V he 
said. 

" When last we heard, he was in the in- 
terior, that is to say, at a missionary station 
as far inland as missionaries hâve penetrated,'' 
said Mariana. " But we hâve not heard from 
him for some time,'' she added with a sigh. 
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" Does he think of retumîng ? He tas- 
been absent sjx years. He went soon after I 
married." 

"He had some idea of coming home, I 
think. In his last letter he mentioned the 
possibility of his retum.'' 

" He was a good man. I believe he was^ 
really in earnest." 

" Yes/' said Mariana. 

Her colour rose, and she conld say no more. 
Mr. Glyn perceived it, and changed the 
subject. 

When Mr. Vaughan came in, and they had 
interchanged their usually stiff greeting, Mr. 
Glyn began, nervously, to speak of Ivor. He 
told Mr. Vaughan what had been proposed for 
him, and how much money had been akeady 
promised ; then he said — 

" I believe the boy is apprenticed to you, 
Mr. Vaughan." 

** For four years, sir, of which one has not 
yet expired," said Mr. Vaughan. "During 
that time I consider myself responsible for 
him." 

"Would you object to cancelling the agree- 
ment,' and sending him to London ? So many 
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people are anxioiis that his genius should be 
cultivated." 

Mr. Vaughan answered with didactic pre- 
dsion — 

" The Foundling ought to be grateful for 
the interest he inspires. We will make him 
tinderstand it. He is not like other children. I 
scarcely think be is capable of leaming mucb." 

" He is quite capable of acquiring music," 
said Mr. Glyn. 

" Possibly ; but I do not approve of singing 
men and singing women. I am doubtful of the 
righteous working of the Eisteddfodau. They 
engender vanity and ambition, and make the 
labouring classes idle and profligate." 

" You may say that of any large assembly," 
said Mr. Glyn. " Your own camp meetings, 
for instance. The preachers are vain and am- 
bitions — ^the hearers finish the day at the ale- 
house.** 

Mr. Vaughan frowned. 

" Be that as it may, sir, I think you may 
as well make a man a strolling player as a 
public singer or musician. I disapprove of the 
Une of life. I hâve my own views for the 
Foundling, if he prove pious and honest." 
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" If pions, honest/' said Mr. Glyn, sarcas- 
tically. 

" As long as he is under my charge I will 
not allow him to follow any pursuit contrary 
to the laws of religion and morality." 

" Then you consider King David irreligious 
and immoral." 

" I never comment lightly on Bible charac- 
ters, sir." 

Mr. Glyn felt justly reproved, and changed 
his tone. 

" Would you be justified, Mr. Vaughan, in 
depriving an orphan of the advantages held 
out to him ?" 

"Yes, if I can give him more than an 
équivalent for them." 

" But when the boy grows up he may not 
<5onsider that you give an équivalent for what 
he has lost. * The child is father to the man/ 
and what he aims at now he will aim at when 
the impetus is gone." 

" He is my servant for four years, sir. I 
do not choose to cancel the agreement. You, 
as chairman, would not break it without my 
consent ?" 

" Certainly not." 
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" Then I cannot conscientiously give it. At 
the end of hîs apprenticeship he will be free ta 
choose between us. It will not be too late ta 
make a buffoon of him then." 

Mr. Vanghan's face was unmoveable. Mr. 
Glyn's very expressive. He looked seriously 
annoyed. Timiing to Mariana, he said — 

" May I ask your opinion, Miss Vaughan V 

Poor Mariana did not know what to answer. 
She had her own private opinions, and they 
did not quite coincide either with her father's 
or Mr. GljTi's. But she had not the courage 
to déclare them. 

" Speak out, Mariana," said her father. 

" He is very happy hère," she said after a 
pause. "I scarcely know what wôuld be 
best for him. He is so excitable that music 
keeps him awake at night, and the servants 
say that he even sings in his sleep ; perhaps 
a wholly musical life might affect his brain. 
On the other hand, he seems almost too sensi- 
tive and refined for a shepherd." 

" The shepherd's life is useful and honour- 
able," said Mr. Vaughan, the brows knitting. 

"Yes, father, and Ivor loves it and his- 
sheep. But he is not strong." 
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"We will not neglect his bodily state/' 
said Mr. Vaughan. 

" Whatever your préjudices against a musi- 
cal career, they will not cUp Ivor's wings/' 
said Mr. Grlyn. " Sooner or later he will fly 
from the plough to the lyre. I am to under- 
stand that you will not release him, Mr. 
Vaughan T 

*^ Yes, sir. I hold him to his engagement, 
or rather I hold the parish, for four years.'' 

" Then I will wish you a good moming," 
said Mr. Glyn, rising and shaking hands 
coldly with Mr. Vaughan. " May I ask you 
where Ivor is T 

" In the field below Mynydd Mawr," said 
Mariana. 

"I know the spot. Will you give Mrs. 
Glyn's love to your sister, and tell her that I 
am disappointed at finding her from home ?" 

While so many people were interesting 
themselves in Ivor's fate, he was keeping his 
master's sheep amongst the hills. Mr. Grlyn 
had not made an inapt comparison, when he 
named the Shepherd King of Israël. There 
were many points of resemblance between 
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their respective positions. Their vocations 
were the same, their talent was of the same 
order. As David charmed his master by his 
harp, so Ivor charmed his by the instmiment 
he chanced to be handling. The talent of 
both was nurtured while watching the sheep 
and lambs, as they brouzed and gamboUed 
amongst the moss and heather. 

Ivor led a happy life, even though his 
master was strict and stem, and frequently 
reprimanded him sharply for dreaming and 
playing instead of working. But Ivor loved 
ail things, and he loved Mr. Vaughan. The 
heart must be calions indeed, that can resist 
the love of childhood, and Mr. Vaughan tried 
in vain to resist Ivor's. He was fonder of 
him at hearfc, than of any living thing. 

Ivor instinctively loved nature. The life 
he lived amongst the hills, braced both his 
mind and body. His mind imbibed music 
and poetry from the songs of birds, the 
melody of winds, the distant murmur of the 
ever-fretting océan, the mysterious harmony 
of storms, the low of cows, the bleat of sheep, 
the busy hum of insects : — ^his body drew in 
strength and vigour from exercise and pure 
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air. Hère, as în Arcadia, the pastoral life is 
the happiest. 

And Ivor had his genius always with him. 
The gifts of God to the soûl of man are not 
dépendent upon circnmstances. The divine 
inspiration of poetry or music will withstand 
the rough assanlts of hardship or labour, and 
will shed richness and warmth on the inner 
hfe, while the outer world seems barren and 
cold. Like the mouthful of sweet grass 
found by the sheep under the snow, genius 
will be found to live under the cold covering 
of poverty. 

So Ivor in his hard, orphaned childhood, 
was happy, for Grod had gifted him with the 
genius of music. He was scarcely conscious 
of heat or cold, hunger or thirst. He had 
always his violin, concertina or flûte in his 
hand, from which he drew sweet sounds. He 
had himself made the flûte, in true Arcadian 
style, from the reeds that whispered to him 
as to Pan. He was not content to play the 
tunes that everybody knew, but jJractised 
strange chords and cadences that nobody 
imderstood, so that the country people were 
afraid to pass by the place where he played, 
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declaring that it was haunted. Some said he 
was bewitched, and avoided him ; others 
listened with awe and wonder. 

It was strange that the sheep imderstood 
his music, and seemed sometîmes to listen to 
him ; and that the sheep-dog forgot hîs 
natural antipathy to harmony, and sat with 
his head on his knees, gazing into his large, 
inspired eyes. 

It seemed a pity to dîsturb so peacefnl and 
beautiful a life. If, by day, he was happy 
with nature, even though she more frequently 
frowned than smUed, at night he was happy 
in Society. He had the warmest place by the 
kitchen fire, whUe he played to the servants 
the airs they loved best. What if Billo per- 
sisted in declaring that his mother was a 
" ghose," and that many of his friends be- 
lieved it ? He was none the less contented. 
Mr. Vaughan frequently sent for him into the 
parleur, to talk to him, ostensibly, of the 
labours of the day, but really to listen to his 
music. Then Mara and Mariana would sit 
with their work before them, listening too ; 
and Ivor was the happiest of the happy, for 
everybody loved him, even Mr. Vaughan. 
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The boy seemed to bring the atmosphère of 
peace and love in which he lived with him, 
and every one with whom he came in contact 
was the better for it. 

Mr. Glyn found him in his favourite retreat. 
This was a hollow on the hill side, so pro- 
tected by turf and furze, as to be generaUy 
dry. Hence he could watch his sheep, and 
see them still, if they wandered to a distance, 
for the view was extensive. In front, the 
mountain sloping down to the distant sea, 
behind and at the sides, hills and downs. 
Ivor had been thinking until he was almost 
imhappy. We ail know what it is to think, 
and think, until we are misérable. His 
thoughts had been of Gipsy George, and 
the mines. Could he leave those breezy hills, 
lus dcg, his d^eep. hU n^ter J dea. 
mistresses, the servants, ail he loved, even to 
be Handel himself ? Were the mines huge 
pits underground, whence light and air were 
excluded ? And if so, could he live and 
breathe in them? Even music would be 
dearly bought at such a price. His fiddle 
and concertina had dropped unheeded from 
his hands, and he had forgotten to watch the 
sheep. 
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Mr. Glyn interrupted his rêverie by a 
question that seemed a part of it. Ivor 
thought that he had been reading his mind. 

"Would you like to leam to be a good 
musician, Ivor V' 

" I don't know, sir. I was just thinking 
about it/' 

" What were you thinking V 

" That the mines must be a dreadful place 
to leam music in, sir/' 

Ivor's.ideas of "The Mines/' and "The 
Works/' were very vague, and only led him 
to a single spot. 

" So I should think, Ivor. But we may 
leam, as you hâve done, without going into 
the mines." 

" * The Works ' choir were miners, sir. 
They sang well, but they shrieked once. Oh ! 
it was as sharp, as sharp — ^" 

Ivor shuddered in default of a comparison. 

" I am corne to give you the chance of be- 
coming a great musician," said Mr. Glyn. 
" Mr. Vaughan objects to your leaving him 
before your apprenticeship expires, but in 
three years you will be free/' 

" Ain't I free now, sir ?" 
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" You are bound to Mr. Vaughan for four 

years.'' 

" Bound — ^that means — '' 

" Engaged as his servant." 

" And how shall I leam to play, sir ?" 

" You will be sent to London, andproperly 

taught.^' 

" Must I go by myself, sir, and leave them 

ail r 

" We shall see about that when the time 
cornes. We must ail leave our friends if we 
wish to become celebrated." 

" I don't care for that, sir, I only want to 
play aU instruments, and to hear music, and 
music like what I hear when I am asleep." 

Ivor's eyes assumed their dreamy expres- 
sion, and Mr. Glyn began to wonder, like the 
rest of his little world, if the boy were quite 
sane. 

" Wouldn^t you like to leave this coimtry 
and see the world, Ivor ?" 

" Yes, sir, with Georgy, but not alone. He 
ran away because he hated the parish, and tobe 
called Gipsy George. I wish we had parents, 
like other boys. Do you think my mother 
-was really a ghost, sir ?" . 



• .■ 
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"No, no, my deax child. She was pro- 
bably iinfortunate, and left you because she 
could not bring you up/' 

" That was cruel, sir. They call me * Found- 
ling,^ and sometimes I long to run away." 

" Tou must be patient, Ivor, and make for 
yourself a new name/' 

Ivor's eyes sparkled. 

"Tes, sir. May I be Handel, or Beeth- 
oven T 

" Time must tell,^' said Mr, Glyn, smiling, 
and putting his hand kindly on Ivor s shoulder. 

" When the three years are expired, you 
and I will talk of this again." 

"Must I be 'Foimdling' and ^Ghose'a 
babby ' three years longer. It seems a long 
time to wait.'' 

So Mr. Glyn thought. 

" I will ask Mr. Vaughan to let you come 
to Brynmawr sometimes, and you shall play 
to my children, and teach them and me music." 

Ivor smiled. 

" And you will whistle again, sir. I can 
whistle now." 

" Let me hear you.^' 

Ivor imitated exactly the notes of the 
thrush and blackbird. 
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" Now, listen, sir/' 

Mr. Glyn listened, and heard an answérîng 
note from a bird in the distance. 

" This is the lark/' said Ivor, imitating her 
note. "We sing together in the moming 
Tintil she Aies away into heaven." 

"Happy boy ! happy innocence !" said Mr.. 
Glyn. **Why should we trouble you with; 
this world's ambition ? I believe Mr. Vaug- 
han is right after ail. Good-bye, Ivor — ^be 
patient and good." 

" Yes, sir, I will try." 

And Mr. Glyn went away, more thoughtful. 
than he came. 



CHAPTEE III. 

*^ Of small account is a fly, 
Till it gets into the eye." 

" C'est un écoute s'il pleut." 

'When Mr. Glyn was gone, Ivor sat down 
again and thought. His brains were puzzled 
between what Mr. Gljn and his friends, and 
Gipsy George wished him to do. He won- 
dered which would be best, to go to London 
in three years, or to go at once to the mines. 
He began to wish to do what so many con- 
sidered he should do, and to acquire music 
at any cost. It must be right, if everyone 
thought so. StiU he had a high opinion of 
Mr. Vaughan, and his mind dwelt on the 
question of whether it wonld be right to leave 
him before his term of servitude had expired. 
Mr. Vaughan appeared suddenly, as if to settle 
the question for him. 

" Is that how you look afber the sheep, 
Ivor?" he said, severely. "Flûte, sackbut. 
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psaltry, dulcimer, and ail kmds of music 
around you, and the sheep anywhere. Tou 
will be ruined, body and soûl, if this music- 
mania lasts." 

Mr. Vaughan had been angered by Mr. 
Glyn's visit, and had corne to see what Ivor 
was about. 

Ivor rose, and glanced at him. He per- 
ceived that his face was very stem. 

"I am sorry, sir, but I don't think the 
sheep hâve strayed," he said. 

" I suppose Mr. Glyn has been talking to 
you of his plan for you ?" 

"Tes, sir." 

"And now listen to mine. Flûtes and 
fiddles hâve nothing to do with flocks and 
herds. I consider that you sacrifice my time 
and your own to music. It is an idle and 
vagabond pursuit, and will lead you to harm. 
My plan is that you give it up.'^ 

" Oh, sir ! T cannot !" 

" While in my service, you must." 

Ivor looked down at his beloved fiddle ; 
he had strung and tuned it into a wonderful 
instriunent, and could bring sounds from it 
that nobody believed it possessed. He had 
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verîfied Mr. Traheme's prophecy, and could 
play better than he had ever played. The 
poor boy took it up, pressed it to Lis heart, 
and burst into tears. 

Mr. Vaughan was perplexed, and did not 
know how to proceed ; but he believed that 
he had Ivor s best interest at heart, so he 
repressed his rising pity, aad told him sternly 
to be quiet, and to put down his fiddle. 

" Oh, master ! master ! I should die if I 
gave up music,*' sobbed Ivor, still straining 
his fiddle to his breast. 

" People don't die when they lose silly toys. 
You should not use such strong language. I 
say, you must give up music." 

I couldn't call the sheep without my flûte, 
sir. 

" What do you mean V 

" They know my caU, sir, and so does Vick. 
May I call them home, sir V 

" Tes, it is time you should see after them.'' 

" You are not angry, sir ! I don't think it 
is wicked to be fond of music, because the 
angels sing and play in heaven." 

The puzzled Mr. Vaughan bid him call the 
sheep. 
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Ivor blew a few plaintive notes on his 
flûte, and the sheep appeared one by one in 
the distance. 

" That is how I call them home, sir." 

He repeated the call, louder than before, 
and the sheep came from ail parts of the hill- 
side, following one another, as they usually 
do, in the sheep-walks they had made. 

" That old sheep always leads, sir, and that 
black sheep always waits for the lame one. I 
think they are sorry for one another." 

Holy thoughts of the Good Shepherd soffc- 
ened Mr. Vaughan s feeHngs towards Ivor, 
whose tearful eyes sought his, as he continued, 

" They know me quite well, sir ; they 
follow me ; they are so fond of music." 

" The dog is useless then," said Mr. Vaug- 
han. 

Ivor changed the notes of his flûte to a 
brisker, sharper sound. Off went Vick, and by 
dint of barking and jumping, brought the 
sheep in a body before Ivor. 

" There, sir !" said Ivor, in innocent triumph, 
" Vick is the best dog in the world." 

He began to count the sheep, and finding 
that they were not ail there, blew his flûte 
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louder and louder, until the truants appeared 
on tihe brow of the hill, Then a few notes for 
Vick, and they, too, were barked homewards. 

" Strange !" murmured Mr. Vaughan. 

The surrounding hiUs were echoing ba^k 
the flute-call, while Ivor was still reckoning 
his sheep. The sun was setting, and the 
shades of evening fell, tuming the distant sea 
into gold, and the mountains into purple and 
red. Mr. Vaughan, Ivor, and the sheep, cast 
long shadows, and the quiétude of nature was 
unbroken, save by Ivor's flûte. 

Even Mr. Vaughan felt the grandeur and 
peace of this sunset amongst the hills, and 
thought of the glory of God. He saw the 
tears still glittering in Ivor's eyes, and vainly 
tried to résume the subject of the music. He 
mentally put it off to a more suitable moment. 
But his words were already rooted in Ivor s 
mind. When Ivor had counted his sheep, he 
said : 

" I always take them to the warmest place, 
sir. May we go on V 

Mr. Vaughan assented, and Ivor blew his 
flûte, and began to descend the hiU. The 
sheep foUowed, kept in order by Vick. Mr. 
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Vaughan followed also. They reached a 
sheltered place covered with soft turf, scat- 
tered furze bushes, heath, and harebells. 

" They like this, and sleep hère, I think," 
said Ivor, confidentially. " Now, sir, may I 
drive ont the cows V 

He seemed to be in a hurry to get away, 
lest the dreaded prohibition concerning the 
music should be renewed. As soon as Mr. 
Vaughan gave permission, he and Vick ran 
down the hill as fast as they could, leaving 
Mr. Vaughan behind. 

Although a cold, hard man, Mr. Vaughan 
was not without feeling : who is ? But when 
he felt, he examined himself so closely by his 
" rule of conscience," that he frightened feel- 
ing away. He was fond of Ivor, delighted 
in his music, and felt inclined to indulge him, 
but the question " is it right ?" came so per- 
sistently, that he began to think every plea- 
sure sinful. He stood some time where Ivor 
left him, reflecting on many things ; he sup- 
posed that ail the disappointments and daily 
annoyances of his life were for his good, and 
he endured them unflinchingly. But why was 
everything against him ? Edwin Morris had 
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left, he believed a churchman at heart — Mara 
had rebelled, and finally retumed to filial 
duty, apparently out of love to a profligate, 
and interest in a foundling; although they 
now lived quietly together, there was neither 
confidence nor love between them. He was 
sure that he had his children's best interest at 
heart, and yet they were as strangers to him. 
Even Mariana, who had never disobeyed him, 
was silent and sad in his présence, and there 
was neither joy nor confidence in his house. 
Yet he was right in ail he did. Even that day 
Mr. Glyn had corne to disturb the pleasure 
that he had in Ivor, and to awaken him to a 
sensé of the sinfulness of an art that he 
loved. And he must make the boy unhappy, 
and sacrifice a récréation himself, because he 
feared that to indulge was to err. 

While Mr. Vaughan was seeking for what 
he would not find, the key to his self-esteem, 
Ivor was driving the cows afield. They had 
been milked, and were waiting for him ; they, 
too, knew the flûte and Vick, and followed 
quietly to their resting-places. 

As he retumed from this, his last labour for 
the day, he saw Mara. He frequently did see 
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her at this hour and spot ; she was standing 
by a well that sprung beneath an old oak, and 
seemed to be watching the water as it dripped 
from the mosses and lichens above, into the 
well below. When Ivor came up to her, she 
said, anxiously, 

" You hâve been crying — ^what is the mat- 
terr 

" Master says I must give up music, and I 
conld not do it if he were to kill me." 

Ivor burst into tears afresh. 

" You shall never give it up. Do not cry, 
my darling." 

" Master will make me. I must do as he 
tells me ; I am bound to him/' sobbed Ivor. 

Mara put her arm round him, and said, 

" You hâve seen Mr. Glyn. What did he 
say r 

" That I should go to London and be taught, 
in three years. But I should die before that, 
without my music." 

**Be patient, and my father may relent." 

" I cannot be patient. I am not patient," 
cried Ivor, with the pétulance that Mara had 
once or twice before seen him show ; " I must 
hâve my fiddle — it is mine, Mr. Traheme 

VOL. n. 17 
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gave it me, and Mr. Glyn gave me the con- 
certina, and I made the flûte. Must I give 
them up, dear govemess V 

" No, no,'' said Mara, drawing him close to 
her, and sheltering him in her arms, " only for 
a time, perhaps only for to-night ; my father 
may relent. Be patient, for my sake." 

" Will you always love me ? will you for- 
give me, whatever I may do ?" said Ivor. 

" I will — I will. Why do you ask such 
questions ?" 

"Because I shall do- wrong if they take 
away my music. I know I shall. Oh, Miss 
Margaret ! Miss Margaret !" 

" Why does he call me that ?" asked Mara. 
" Ivor, do you love me ?" 

" Yes, very much." 

*' Then you must please my father for my 
sake." 

" I cannot give up my music, even for you, 
dear Governess. Nobody hears me, I may 
call you so, hère ?" 

" Yes ; anywhere — everywhere." 

" Music is my father and my mother. It is 
my comfort when they say I am a foimdling. 
Mr. Glyn said my mother was not cruel, only 
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unfortunate. What do you think, Miss Mar- 
garet T 

Mara gave a cry, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

" I say God help her. God pity her T 

" And me !" said Ivor ; *' God cares for the 
orphan, but what am I T 

" Don't, don't, Ivor ! for pity's sake !" said 
Mara. " I — I — ^your mother will be found, 
and — ^perhaps — ^your father." 

" You cannot tell," said Ivor, dreamily ; " I 
must go and look for them — ^they wouldn't 
take away my music." 

" You will not leave me, Ivor ! I am — I 
will be — a — mother to you." 

" Yes, dear Govemess." 

" You love me better than your music ?" 

" I don't know — I think — I am sure I love 
my music better than ail the world besides." 

"Oh, Ivor, Ivor!" said Mara; "is it for 
this that I hâve borne so much ? Love me 
best 1 oh, love me best 1" 

Mara kissed him, passionately, and hurried 
away to hide an émotion that she could not 
subdue. Ivor looked after her, and muttered, 

" I wiU try — but better than my music !" 

17—2 
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He went again up the hill, to collect the 
aspersed instruments, and retumed with them 
to ike house. He ate his supper in sadness, 
and Billo and the other servants asked for 
music in vain. Tears were continually in his 
eyes, and he seemed lost to ail outward things. 

" Corne you, Ivor bach, cheer up !" said 
Billo. " Master will be letting you play ; he 
is liking it, himself. Corne, you ! Play you 
soft and he won't be hearing — play you ^ Ar 
hyd y nos.' " 

" I must do what master says," repeated 
Ivor, persistently. 

" I am not caring for him. I am running 
away, whenever I see him," said Billo. 

" Eat you this pièce ^of cake, Ivor hach/^ 
said one of the women. " 'Tis as sweet as 



music." 



Ivor ate the cake disconsolately, but was 
not comforted. 

" Nothing is as sweet as music," he said. 

While Ivor was unhappy in the kitchen, 
Mara was unhappy in the parleur. In truth, 
the life at the farm was not cheerful ; Mr. 
Yaughan was always himself — cold and pré- 
cise : Mariana did ail she could to make Mara 
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liappy, but her own anxiety about Edwin 
damped her best efforts, and she grew more 
grave and thoughtful than she had been be- 
fore he left. Mara was, perhaps, the most 
animated of the trio. Having corne home, she 
determîned to try to do her duty, and her 
father was sometimes surprised into kindness 
by an unexpected attempt to please him. 
Their pleasantest hour was when Ivor was 
summoned by Mr. Vaughan, and allowed to 
play. His wonderful genius, and his absorp- 
tion in his art, soothed and amused the iron 
spirit of his master, and although he seldom 
praised, he loved to listen. He liked, also, to 
see one happy face. His own austerity gene- 
rally made those around him silent or timid ; 
Ivor, alone, was at home in his présence, and 
talked to him fearlessly ; he was half ashamed 
of his fondness for the boy, and sometimes 
made a show of reprimanding him, as a salve 
to his own conscience, and an example to 
-others. 

After a long silence over the tea-table, Mr. 
Vaughan slowly spoke his opinion of Ivor. 

" He will be ruined, Even now he is good 
for nothing without his musical instruments ; 
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he can't be always calling sheep with a flûte, 
imitating birds, drawing in and ont pièces of 
inflated leather, and scraping a bow over a 
fiddle. We must educate him to wholesome 
occupations." 

" But what if he bas no tum for anytbing 
else, father T said Mara. 

" We must give bim the tum. What rigbt 
had Mr. Glyn and bis worldly friends to inter- 
fère witb me and my bousebold ? I wisb Ivor 
bad not gone to tbe Eisteddfod." 

" Would it not be best to let bim follow bis 
bent, fatber T said Mariana ; "music may be 
made a beavenly as well as eartbly art." 

" Not at London académies. He is already 
fonder of songs tban psalms and bymns. I 
hear bim singing and playing ail kinds of pro- 
fane music, Remember tbat I bave bis soûl 
on my conscience." 

Mariana was silent at tbat dreaded word. 
Not so Mara. 

" Perbaps, if you cross bim, fatber, you 
may bave botb body and soûl on your con-" 
science ; I believe be would die, or pine away 
into apatby, if deprived of music. He bas 
nearly lived upon it ever since be was born." 
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" You use strong expressions. Adhère to 
the exact truth when you speak. He bas 
lived on food, and you know nothing of his 
birth." 

Mara flushed crimson, and was silent in her 
turn. 

" I shall try him for a week/' continued 
Mr. Vaughan. "I wish the boy well, and would 
see him grow up a godly man. I bave known 
many with this *genius/ as they call it, 
ruined by following it as a profession. John 
Evans believed himself a poet, called himself 
Bard of Arymor, gave up his honest calling 
as a draper, and ruined his wife and family. 
Lewis Jenkins conceived that he had the gift 
of music — like this poor Ivor — took to the 
harp, and singing, was called Eosydd, and 
ended by roaming the country as * the last of 
the harpists.' We shall soon bave no ser- 
vants or labourers left, if Eisteddfodau and 
such foUies continue. Tell Ivor that he is 
not to play." 

When Mr. Vaughan had said this, he 
finished his tea and went out, and the sisters 
sent for Ivor. He looked very forlom, and 
they tried to comfort him. They begged 
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him to be patient for a week, and to do his 
best to please Mr. Vaughan, but he declared 
passionately that he could do nothing wîthout 
his fiddle. He might live without the other 
instruments, but the fiddle was ail in ail to him. 

Mariana felt disposed to scold him, and to 
think him perverse, until she saw the hopeless 
expression of his eyes. Then she agreed with 
Mara, that the development of his powers 
mainly depended on sound. By the acute- 
ness of his ear he had leamt to speak Welsh 
and English much as Mara spoke them, 
fluently and graramatically, eschewing the 
coarser words of his class because they grated 
on his ear ; in the same way he had leamt to 
read and spell. He wrote badly and could do 
no sums, whereas his friend George had 
mastered writing and arithmetic with ease. 
Mara had always said that he might be trained 
either into a genius or an idiot, and Mariana 
began to agrée with her. 

" Must I be a whole week without music V 
asked Ivor pathetically. 

" Unless my father tells you to play," said 
Mara. " Perhaps, he may relent." 

It was probable that he would relent, if he 
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meant to make Ivor of any use. Mara could 
not help being rejoiced and amused at her 
father's difficulties. They began that evening 
at famîly prayers, frequently a time of trouble 
to Ivor. Mr. Vaughan was in the habit of 
assembling his Household at eight o'clock in 
the hall, or common dining-room, situated 
between the parlour and kitchen. He usually 
read, expounded, and prayed for nearly an 
hoTH", and frequently invited ministers to his 
house, who assisted him. His out-door 
labourers were permitted to attend this ser- 
vice, as were their wives and children. Ivor 
not unfrequently fell asleep during this period, 
and had been more than once reprimanded for 
so doing, and threatened with punishment. 
But he was always wide awake for the hymn. 
On this particular evening Mr. Vaughan 
conducted the service, and gave out the hymn. 
Mara led it, but it went very flat, indeed. 
Ivor stood up, looking as if he was either half 
asleep, or in a trance, but did not attempt to 
sing. When Mr. Vaughan forbade him the 
use of his beloved instruments, he did not 
mean to forbid him the use of his voice, but 
Ivor took him at his word. Everyone présent 
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had been so used to Lis clear, beautiful tones, 
rising above the rest, and, as it were, helping 
them on, that nobody could sing at ail. Mr. 
Vaughan and his daughters at one end of the 
room, had the music to themselves, while at 
the other, their domestics were nudging Ivor 
and telling him to sing. He only shook his 
head and clenched his teeth. 

" Sing you Ivor, hach" said Billo audibly, 
but Ivor continued silent. 

Mr. Vaughan could only wait till the hymn 
was sung in some fashion, and then continue 
the service. 

After it was concluded, he told Mara that 
he did not mean to interdict psalm-singing, a 
righteous and heavenly act of worship, and 
bade her tell Ivor to join the folio wing day. 
He looked troubled and puzzled, but not 
angry, and Mara augured well for Ivor. 

But the next day Mr. Vaughan was not 
only perplexed but wrathful. Ivor could not 
manage the sheep without his flûte, and 
wandered about the hill-side ail the moming 
sad and useless, while the flock went where- 
soever they would. Even Vick missed the 
music, and the charm of the mountains was 
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gone. When Mr. Vaughan took Ivor to task, 
he could make notliing of him. AU he said, 
was — 

" Indeed, sir, I trîed ; but they wouldn't 
corne in without the flûte. I called and ran,, 
but I don't think they knew me." 

"You must make them know you," said 
Mr. Vaughan stemly. " You will be a useless 
member of society if you go on as you hâve 
done." 

" I was of use with my music, sir," pleaded 
Ivor simply, and Mr. Vaughan knew that it 
was true. 

But he meant, at least, to try him without 
it until the end of the week. He was silent 
and morose at meals, and did not name the 
boy. 

When Mara asked Ivor how he had got on, 
he said, little understauding the irony of his. 
words — 

" I hâve been a useless member of society." 

Mara laughed, and asked him where he had 
leamt that speech. He said, of his master. 

Towards evening he came, with tears in hia 
eyes, to Billo to ask his help. 

"You little ghose!" said BiUo. "You 
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âhould hâve a stick and be knocking and 
poking tlie beasts till they was go where you 
tell/' 

Billo went off with a big stick in his hand, 
^nd showed Ivor how he might effectually 
dispense with his music. But Ivor shut his 
eyes when he saw his sheep hunted and his 
<îows beaten, and crouched in his hollow in 
the hiU to hide from the more vigorous and 
less susceptible Billo. 

Mr. Vaughan appeared at this unfortunate 
moment. He knew whereabout to find Ivor, 
and came to see what he was doing. 

The rueful face of the boy partly disarmed 
his anger, but he lectured him, neverthelss, 
while Billo ran away. 

" Please, sir, if I might hâve my flûte V 
said Ivor. 

" You must leam to live without it," was 
the inexorable answer. 

Many people lose their tempers by trying 

to subdue them, and grow stern by being 

over conscientious. This was Mr. Vaughan's 

<5ase. Duty and conscience were his watch- 

words — and very good ones — but he did not 

always stop to consider what was duty, and 
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whither conscience led. Pride and obstinacy 
had a good deal to do with him. He would 
not yield to Ivor, having once pronounced 
sentence. He would hâve made an nnmerciful 
judge. 

So Ivor cried and slept through another 
evening, and Mr. Vaughan was silent and 
cross. 

Mara thought she would let things take 
their course during the given week, but before 
ît was over circumstances that she could not 
control interrupted it. 

About the fourth day she met, by chance, 
the gipsy woman, George's mother. That is 
to say she felt convinced that it was she, 
although differently dressed, and more respec- 
table-looking than of old. The woman did 
not speak to her, but hurried past as if anxious 
to avoid an interview, and désirons of con- 
cealment. 

That evening was an unlucky one for Ivor. 
There was a larger prayer-meeting than usual, 
and the service was longer. When everyone 
rose from their knees after the concluding 
prayer, Ivor was so fast asleep that his good 
friends could not rouse him unperceived by 
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Mr. Vaughan. Others had slept also, but not 
soundly; indeed, it was diflBicult for tired 
nature to keep an erect head during those 
long expositions and pétitions. 

Ivor's weary head rested calmly on his 
folded arms, and he slept the heavy sleep of 
childhood. In vain Billo whispered, '^Ivor 
hach^ wake you up — Master is looking," or 
one man gave him a push, another a kick. 
Mr. Vaughan saw, frowned, and walked to- 
wards the sleeper. He took him by the arm, 
and shook him into wakefulness, Ivor 
Fitarted up with a sound as of song on his 
lips, doubtless the continuation of a dream. 
When he saw Mr. Vaughan he remembered 
liis position. 

" I am very sorry, sir," he said, still half 
asleep. 

" I shall chastise you to-morrow morning/' 
said Mr. Vaughan. " I shall do it as a just 
punishment for your offence. Go ; and think 
of the sin you commit in God's sight, when 
you sleep during prayer.'' 

" I don't think God was angry, sir, for I 
was dreaming such a beautiful dream," said 
Ivor. 
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"Go ; and remember what I say. I shall 
visit your offence upon you to-morrow." 

Billo pulled the sleepy, trembling boy out 
of the room. Mr. Vaughan tumed to his 
daughters. 

" I can do nothing with him. I will see 
what a flogging can do. He neglects his 
work, and sleeps at prayers.'' 

" Don't pnnish him, father," said Mariana. 
*' He is young — ^he cannot help it." 

" He must be taught to help it. His soûl 
is more precious than his body. We must 
chastise our sons if we don't wish them to 
become vessels of wrath." 

"He is not like other boys/* said Mara. 
^* A flogging would deprive him of reason/' 

" Then he must be deprived of reason. 
You hâve spoilt the boy. He is fit for no 
useful thing, and flûtes and viols are instru- 
ments whereby the tempter leads astray silly 
men and silly women." 

Mr. Vaughan walked out of the room, and 
Mara exclaimed passionately — 

" He shall not — ^he dare not flog him,'* 

" He will not, dear. He will sleep upon it 
and awake with milder purpose," said Mariana. 
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" Nanno — if you only knew !" said Mara. 

How often Mara said those words and then 
checked herself; and how often Mariana 
longed to know what she meant ! 

Ivor was wide awake enough before he 
went to bed. The threat of a flogging had 
aroused his dormant faculties, and excited his 
nervous System. He began to understand 
his position. He was to give up musîc and 
be chastised for sleeping at prayers. He would 
submit to neither. When he went to bed, 
instead of going to sleep he set himself to 
review his condition in Hfe, and its prospects. 
It became évident to him that he had received 
the gift of music, and that he must cultivate 
it. He recalled the parable of the talents, 
and if music was his talent he would not hide 
it. He asked to be forgiven his weariness at 
prayers, and to be helped in the right use of 
his talent. Then he asked himself how he 
could best employ it, and how avoid a flog- 
ging ? With a violin, concertina, and flûte, 
he could certainly employ it, and by leaving 
Tyrmynydd, avoid the flogging. This was the 
conclusion he arrived at. He knew that he 
should weep bitterly at quitting the friends 
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who were dear to him, and wished he could 
take Mara with him, but if he won the famé 
and fortune of which George had so often 
spoken, he could retum to them. He scarcely 
W what either famé or fortune wa., but 
with or without them, he must hâve music or 
he should die. He was dying, already, for 
the loss of it — so he believed. He would 
seek out Gipsy George — ^he would go to the 
Works. Mines, with music, were better than 
mountains without it. And so ponderiug 
over such matters as thèse, he fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Of thîne unspoken word thou art master, thy spoken 
Word is master of thee." 

"A vrai dire perd-on le jeu." 

Mr. Vaug5AN got up the next morning with 
the resolution to punish Ivor for his sin of the 
previous evening. He believed that he should 
be doing a rîghteous act to assume the part of 
an earthly parent, by chastising him for his 
irrévérence to a heavenly. While he was fas- 
cinated as far as his cold nature permitted by 
the genius of the boy, he stUl thought it his 
duty to save his soûl by forbidding him the 
use of instruments that ministered to worldly 
and vain pursuits. 

He went forth accordingly, cane in hand, and 
hardening his heart against Ivor. He sought 
him first in the bower of furze. He was not 
there. He called him loudly, but there was 
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no answer. Ile went up the mountaîn, calling 
still, but the insolent écho alone replied. He 
grew angry indeed, and his wrath exploded in 
a few violent adjectives. It was well for his 
réputation that nobody but Echo heard or 
answered them. The sheep were wandering 
about, untended, and bounded off whenever 
he approached. They did not corne at his 
call, as they had done at that of Ivor s flûte. 

Having expended an hour uselessly, he 
tumed homeward. He felt sure that Ivor was 
hiding from him, aud resolved not to name 
him to any one,until he had found and pimished 
him. As he passed through the farm-yard, he 
saw Billo driving the cows afield after the 
milking : but before he could reprimand him 
for doing work that was not his, Billo took to 
his heels, a measure he generally found answer, 
as they were fleeter than his m aster s words. 

Mariana and Mara saw their father corne in 
with the dreaded cane in his hand, and trem- 
bled for Ivor, but neither ventured to ask any 
questions about him. Breakfast passed in 
silence, and as soon as it was over Mr. Vaughan 
went off in search of the culprit. Mara, also, 
went to inquire about htm, and heard that he 
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had not been seen sinoe the early morning, but 
as he usuaJly carried his bread and cheese with 
him, this was nothing remarkable. Billo did 
not tell Mara that it was he who had driven 
in the cows. 

Mr. Vaughan's search was again fruitless^ 
and he began to feel not only angry but 
anxious. When he came in to dinner he said 
to Mara — 

"What is become of that Foundling of 
yours ?" as if it was her fault that he was gone. 

" I hâve not seen him to-day, father. I was. 
afraid you might hâve given him the threatened 
punishment, and that he had kept away from 
the house on that account." 

"Kl could hâve found him I should hâve 
caned him. Now he shall hâve it double for 
hiding from me/' 

" Dr. Herbert said that a flogging might 
endanger his life," said Mara. 

" Pshaw ! He is strong enough for a good 
caning, and nothing else will cure him of his 
morbid fancies. 'Spare the rod, spoil the 
chnd.' " 

" He is not like other boys, father." 

" He will be ruined if indulged in such non- 
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sensé. Perhaps if you were to look for him, 
he would corne ont of his hiding-place." 

" Am I to say you will flog him T 

" Say nothing. I want the boy found. He 
has taken Vick, the sheep are astray, and ail 
the people gossiping. I fear you hâve much 
to answer for, Mara, conceming this child. 
You hâve not brought him up to obey/* 

Mara coloured. 

" He will obey when treated kindly. Oh 
father ! may I tell him you forgive him — then 
he will come home without fear T 

^* Hunger will drive him home. I reserve 
chastisement or forgiveness for myself 

After dinner Mara went in search of the 
truant. She wandered about for hours unsuc- 
cessfully. She called him and Vick by name, 
she peered under hedges and furze bushes, 
she climbed the hill and roamed the downs — 
in vain 1 there was no Ivor. 

Meanwhile Mariana had sent a man to 
Arymor to make enquiries, and set the farm 
people on the scent. Billo confided to her that 
he believed he had run away — or, he added — 

" Perhaps his mother, the ghose, has come 
to carry him off. I was see a corpse candie 
last night, and so was mother/' 
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Billo began to blubber, and Mariana to be^ 
alarmed. Mara came în, lookinff very pale. 
Billo r^ted hi» comforting spel ^ 

" Has any one been to Shanno's T asked 
Mara. 

" I don't think so/' said Mariana. 

" Then I will go. It is a blessed hope. 
Why didn't we think of it before ?" 

" Dear Mara," said Billo, " it is very late, 
and will soon be dark." 

But Mara hnrried away, while Mariana 
awaited her father. 

Evening was indeed far advanced, and as 
Mara hastened over the downs, its shadows 
fell darkly. 

" Ivor ! Ivor ! for God's sake answer, Ivor !" 
she shrieked at intervais, but mocking Echo 
alone replied. 

It "was night when she reached Shanno's 
cottage, and its inmates had gone to bed. She 
roused Shanno, who came to the little window, 
trembling with fear. 

" Who's there ? what's the matter ?" asked 
the good woman. 

" Ivor ! hâve you seen Ivor ?" was ail Mara 
could say. 
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" Miss Marget ! name o' goodness, what 
brings you hère T said Shanno, openîng the 
door and letting in the shuddering Mara. 

There was a bright fire of cinders, and the 
supporting clay-and-coal " balls '' in the little 
grate, and by its light Shanno examined Mara. 
She stood beside her in her scant night gear, 
and trembled for her. 

" Hâve you seen Ivor T asked Mara, striving 
to be calm. 

*^ I see him this morning, Miss^ac^.'' 

" When — where — what did he say ?" 

" He did corne by almost before the day, 
and I was up early for the washing. Vick 
was along, barking hke crazy, and I did tell 
him to be looking after the sheep, and not 
rambling about." 

" What did he say T 

" He was ask about the Works, and what 
our Shenkin is doing T 

" The Works ! what could he want to know 
about the Works V 

** He did ask the way to the Works, and 
how long it did take Shenkin to be walking 
there. I say he went in the van to Merthyr- 
Tydvil, and was do famous." 
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" What more did he say ?" 

" Well, I am not notice, I tell him to go back, 
or the Master 'ould be keeping noise like Vick. 
He say, * kiss me, Shanno, fach^' and wben I 
kiss him, he hug me well. He is very Tec- 
tionate, is Ivor bach." 

" For God's sake, tell me more, Shanno !" 

Mara's tears were streaming down her 
cheeka Shanno remembered the day when 
she nursed Ivor in that cottage, years ago. 
She took Mara's hand, and said impressively, 

" On my deet, Miss Margot, l'm not remem- 
b'ring more. Go you home. It isn't fit for 
you to be out so late." 

" Which way did he go ? Shanno 1 you are 
cruel. You don't understand that he has not 
been seen ail day.'' 

"Not ail day! not since I see him this 
moming ?" 

" No. He has taken fright at a threatened 
caning. He has heard of the Works — perhaps 
he has gone there, and will never, never corne 
back. Or he may die on the road — or be ex- 
posed to this night air on the mountains — or 
—or— oh God ! what shall I do ?" 

" Come you, Miss Marget, Ivor's strong 
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enough, and used to ail weathers, and Vick's 
along ; he îs up to more than people thînk. 
He did hâve his bag of music on his arm, now 
I am thînking." 

" Then he is gone ! without one word to 
me ! What shall I do ? What will become 

of him r 

" He was say, * I love Miss Margot in my 
heart/ " 

Shanno whispered this into Mara's ear, who 
clasped her hands in a burst of grief. The 
good woman put her arms round her. 

" Come you. Miss Margot ! Corne you ! 
Why do you take on so ? We will be looking 
for him ; we will be finding him seure. Sam 
shall go first thing. I am love Ivor like my 
own child.^' 

Poor Mara fell upon Shanno's neck and 
wept bitterly. The good soûl cried with her. 

" Husht you ! I am hearing footst^s," said 
Shanno. 

** Perhaps it is Ivor !" cried Mara, starting 
to the door. 

Mr. Vaughan's voice soon told who it was, 
and the light of a lanthom flashing through 
the little window proved that he was near. 
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. "There's the Master!" shrieked Shanno. 
'* Oh, Miss Marget 1 don't be letting him see 
you so fullish about Ivor. I hâve guess there 
îs a secret ever since I see you with him that 
day I did find him. Master's sharp enough. 
Tak* you care, or he'll be finding out what you 
dontlike/' 

A stem voice interrupted Shanno, who 
jumped into the big cupboard bedstead, and 
shut its door. 

" Mara ! what are you doing hère at this 
hour ?" said Mr. Vaughan, speaking through 
a half-broken pane of the window. 

" Looking for Ivor, father," said Mara, as 
she opened the door. 

" I beg you to corne home instantly, and 
not expose yourself thus.'' 

" I must look for the child, sir — I will.'' 

" Husht, Misa fach r whispered Shanno, as 
she slid back a small portion of the panel, and 
showed her eyes and nose. " He is safe at 
the Works by now. Sam is saying the big 
van "was hère 'esterday, and was going back 
this morning. He is seure to be in it." 

" And if he is not, the ungrateful boy is not 
worth ail this fuss," said Mr. Vaughan. "Mara, 
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corne with me, and waste your sympathies on. 
something better than this Foundling." 

Mr. Vaughan took Mara's arm, and pushed 
her out of the hut. She was sobbing audibly. 

"Tm glad they're gone," growled Sam, 
*' What a row about that boy. One of ours 
might be killed outright, and they 'ouldn't 



care." 



"Take my arm/' said Mr. Vaughan, and 
Mara felt compelled to obey. 

They followed a farm-servant, who carried a 
lanthom, and as they stumbled on across the 
hill and common, neither of them spoke, for 
neither could command temper enough. Mara's 
sobs sounded through the silence of the night. 
If Mr. Vaughan's face had been visible, it 
would hâve looked severe indeed. 

When they reached home, they found Mari- 
ana anxiously awaiting them. She had pre- 
pared supper, a bright fire, and a cheerful 
room, but neither of her expected guests was 
in a condition to enjoy them. 

" Stay hère while Mara takes off her things,'' 
said Mr. Vaughan to Mariana. " Make haste 
back, for I want to speak to you," he added 
to Mara, as she left the room. 
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" Do you know the origin of your sister's 
foolish passion for this Foimdling T said Mr. 
Vaughan. 

" It arises from her warm heart, father. 
He had no fnends, and she took pity on him/' 
said Marîana. 

. " She should hâve shown her love for us in- 
stead," said Mr. Vaughan. "Are the ser- 
vants in bed T 

** Yes, ail but Shonny, who went with you, 
father.'' 

" And the doors locked V 

"I hâve been through the house. AU is 
safe. I hope you are not angry with Mara, 
dear father T 

"Angry? yes, righteously angry. Her 
whole conduet for years has been preposter- 
ous. This crowns it.'' 

When Mara had subdued her grief, and 
tried to wash away her tears, she went down 
stairs. She braced herself to bear whatever 
her father might say, and as she entered the 
parlour, her countenance looked ahnost as 
resolved as his. 

After a brief silence Mr. Vaughan began : 

" May I présume to ask, Mara, why you 
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take thîs lively înterest in a child found on a 
mountain, and brought up in a workhouse V 

" I love him, sir, he bas no one else/' 

"That is no reason for making yourself 
ridicnlous by wandering about the mountain 
in searcb of a runaway, and rousing quiet 
labourers from "dieir beds, after the toil of the 
day. Daylight would be best." 

** I could not wait for daylight, father. He 
may be lost for ever to me, or he may die/' 

A burst of sobs and tears followed thèse 
"words. AU restraint, on Mara's part, was gone. 

Mariana rose from her seat at the suppor- 
table, and went to Mara, who was standing 
by the fire, leaning against the mantle-piece. 
She took her hand, and looking beseechingly 
at her father, asked if they had not better go 
to bed. Mr. Vaughan was seated in an elbow 
chair, at a little distance from the fire. 

" Not mitil I hâve said what I wish to 
say,'' he replied. " Mara, your conduct has 
been a riddle to me for years. You left this 
house contrary to my expressed désire, you 
lowered yourself and me by entering the 
Union, you more than once made yourself 
ridiculous about this boy when there, you 
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foUowed him hère, and now you run wildly 
counter to ail discrétion, becanse he is xin- 
grateful, and runs away." 

" Not iingrateful, only frightened by your 
harshness, father," sobbed Mara. "To him 
bis music was life, and punishment death." 

"Strongand unchristian words, girl," said 
Mr. Vaughan, stemly, looking at Mara, who 
stood with one hand in her sister's, the other 
before her eyes. " You hâve no affection for 
me, yom* natural protector — little for your 
sister — " 

" She has, sir, indeed she has !" interrupted 
Mariana, putting her arm round Mara's waist. 

" Do not interrupt, Mariana. AU yoxu: 
tenderness is lavished on a child found in a 
ditch." 

" For pity's sake spare me, father,'* cried 
Mara. 

'^To spare you, were to go against your 
souFs good. I do not blâme your care of the 
boy, but your absorbing love for him, to the 
exclusion of your duty to God. I, too, wisli 
the child well. I will find him if I can, but 
I expect you to promise not to expose your- 
self by foolish anxiety about him, to the gossip 
of the country." 
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" I cannot promise. I must search for him 
until I find him/' sobbed Mara. 

" Mara ! this is folly. If you were his 
mother you coiild not be more agitated/' 

" If I were ! oh, God ! if I were 1 You hâve 
said it. He is my child ! my very own. Oh, 
father, hâve pity on us !" 

Mara fell on her knees before her father, 
and he, little understanding what she had 
said or meant, rose from his seat. 

"Gret up, Mara, you are beside yourself," 
he said, severely, laying hold of her shoulder. 

" No ! no ! I hâve said it. I hâve said it I 
He is mine ! Spum me, despise me, disown 
me, but save him, save Ivor, save my child !" 

Mr. Vaùghan recoiled, aghast. A terrible 
pallor overspread his face, and he seemed to 
gasp for breath. Mariana ran towards him, 
but he repulsed her roughly, and fixing his 
eyes on the daughter at his feet, said : 

** Tell me that — that you lie — to annoy me, 
Margaret Vaughan !" 

Groans and sobs were the answer to this 
appeal. 

" Speak ! say you hâve lied 1" he added. 

Still no answer. 
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He seemed about to fall, and Mariana 
pushed his chair to save him, He sank down 
into it, and uttered a cry so fearful, that Mara 
started to her feet. 

The strong man was stricken as a rock by 
a thunderbolt. He seemed suddenly tumed 
to stone. His eyes were fixed, his mouth 
open, he gasped for breath. Mariana got 
water and bathed his face, but Mara stood by, 
trembhng at her work, and unable to move or 
speak. 

** Stand aside, Mara! Move from before 
him/' said Mariana, but she could not move ; 
she, too, was stricken by the thunderbolt she 
had forged. 

Mr. Vaughan neither spoke nor moved, and' 
Mariana knew not what to do. 

" Help me, Mara, get brandy, try something 
to restore our father," she said. 

This appeal had its effect. Mara got the 
brandy, and Mariana forced a little down her 
father's throat. 

" Go and send some one for a doctor," said 
Mariana, as she knelt to chafe his hands and 
feet. 

Mara obeyed mechanically. She aroused 
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one of the men, who was soon galloping to 
Arymor in seaxch of Dr. Herbert. It was 
of him only that Mara thought, though he 
was not her father's médical attendant. 

When alone for a moment she fell on her 
knees, and gave vent to her agony in prayers 
and self-reproaches. Then she retumed to 
Mariana. 

Mr. Vaughan had slightly recovered, and 
was muttering the word *^ disgrâce." When 
he saw Mara, an expression of horror over- 
spread his features, which before were slightly 
relaxing. Mara withdrew instinctively be- 
hind him and Mariana. 

"You are better now, dear father," said 
Mariana. 

"No — I — think — I am — dying," said Mr. 
Vaughan, with great diflSculty. 

Mara fell on her knees behind his chair, 
and struggled to restrain her sobs. 

" Is — it — true — Nanno ?" he gasped, the 
look of horror in his eyes. 

" I don't know, father," said the truthful 
girl. " Will you try to corne upstairs V 

" Was it my fault ? God forgive me ! I 
can never look upon her more." 

VOL. II. 19 
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" Father ! father ! I hâve killed you. For- 
give me before you die," cried Mara, tmable 
longer to restrain herself . 

" Go — ^go 1" said her father, covering his 
îace with his hands. 

" Leave the room, Mara !" entreated 
Mariana. " It is coming again." 

But Mara could not move. 

A great trembling and an icy coldness suc- 
ceeded the rigidity that had first seized on 
Mr. Vaughan. While Mariana continued ta 
rub his feet and hands, she told Mara to make 
some tea. This she did, without daring ta 
show herself. He drank a cup unconsciously, 
and it revived him. He came to himself by 
degrees, but was very pale and rigid. 

" Kiss me, Nanno, my true daughter !" he 
said. 

She did so, and her tears fell on his face. 

"I am better, child, but the shock nearly 
killed me. Mara, corne hère !" 

Mara crept round to her father, on her 
knees, her head bent low. 

" Crawling like a vile reptile," he said. 

The words stung Mara, and she raised her 
head, but the sight of her father's changed 
face smote her down again. 
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" Not vile— disobedient, wicked — not vile," 
she murmured. 

"Is the boy jours — and — and — Gerwyn 
Herbert's T asked Mr. Vaughan, in a voice 
that fnghtened both sisters. 

" Yes — mine — ours T' muttered the terrified 
Mara. 

Another fearful groan, and what would hâve 
been a curse in any mouth but Mr. Vaughan's. 

" The miscreant ! the villain !" he enun- 
ciated, plainly. 

" Hâve pity, father I he is dead — my hus- 
band is dead !" said Mara, plaintively. 

"Whatl say the word again!" cried Mr. 
Vaughan. " He is — ^your husband ! — Again I 
agam ! 

" Speak, Mara, for God's sake, speak !" said 
Mariana, who was watching her father's drawn 
and agitated face. 

" My husband ! yes — he is — " hère Mara 
checked herself '* I must not — I hâve pro- 
mised," she added. 

" Swear that you are married !" said Mr. 
Vaughan. 

" Father, what did you think ? How dare 
you ?" cried Mara, roused by a suspicion that 

19—2 
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she had never supposed possible, to raise her 
eyes agaîn to her father s face ; but they 
soon fell beneath that block of rigid white 
marble. 

" Swear it !" he repeated. 

" Swear not at ail !'' said Mariana, kneeling 
down by Mara, and encircling her with her 
arma. " Father, beUeve and forgive her." 

'* If you are married, tell me where and 
when," said Mr. Vaughan. 

** I must not. I promised never to tell. I 
hâve let sHp words that I ought to hâve kept 
to myself, sacred, as if I had swom never to 
speak them ; but they are true. Father, for- 
give me." 

Mara clasped her hands, and again looked 
at her father, who said, 

" I will believe, and perhaps forgive, when 
I hâve the proofs. Fourteen years of deceit 
and disobedience !" 

" Forgive now — now I while you hâve life/' 
said Mariana. 

"Now! now!" echoed Mara. "Then I 
will go in search of Ivor, and never more 
afflict you with my présence." 

" I do not understand — I do not believe — 
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but — " murmured Mr. Vaughan, the leaden 
look returning to his eyes. 

" But you forgive, dear father, and belief 
will corne ;" said Mariana, gently. " We must 
forgive our enemies, and Mara îs your child." 

" I am his enemy, for I hâve deceived him 
under his own roof — I hâve nearly killed him," 
said Mara ; " and he would hâve loved me. I 
see it now in his heavy grief ! oh, my father !" 

She took his hand, pressed her hps on it, 
washed it with her toars. It remained passive 
in hers. 

" I forgive you, whatever your sin, for I 
think I am dying. May God forgive us both," 
said Mr. Vaughan, in a dull, broken voice. 

The gallop of a horse was heard, and 
Mariana ran to the door. Mara exclaimed, 

" Bless my child 1 love him 1 acknowledge 
him — forgive him, also, oh, my father !" 

" I — I love the boy ; but you !" said Mr. 
Vaughan, the horror again in his eyes. 

When Mariana re-entered, with Dr. Her- 
bert, they found Mr. Vaughan in a state of 
collapse, and Mara with her arms around him. 
The doctor felt Mr. Vaughan's puise, examined 
his face, and, after a few moments, said, 
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** There is no danger ; the worst îs over. 
Call the man — we mnst get him to bed." 

They carried him upstairs, nndressed, and 
put him into bed with diflSculty. 

" It must hâve been a fearful shock to bave 
pnlled down a man of such strengtb of will 
as your father/' said Dr. Herbert, to Maxa. 

" It was — it was. Will he die ?" 

" No : but something seems to agitate him, 
still. Yon had better both leave the room for 
a space/' 

The shrewd doctor had soon discovered 
that Mara had something to do with the at- 
tack. 

" Keep Mara away,'' he whispered to Maii- 
ana, as they left the room together. 

Mara consented to absent herself from her 
father's room, but refused to go to bed. She 
flung herself into her sister s arms, and gave 
way to passionate tears and sobs. 

** Do you believe me ? will you love me 
still V she cried. 

" I believe you, and will always love you. 
Be calm, darling. Oh ! what you must hâve 
suflfered Y' 

" Sinned and suflfered ! But I loved him 
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80 ! Oh, Mariana ! hâve I killed my 
father ?" 

" No — Llewellen says he will recover." 

" Then will you help me to find Ivor ? may 
I go at once ? Could I leave my father ? Ail 
— I hâve lost ail but you/' 

The sobs redoubled. 

" Be quiet to-night, and we shall see how 
father is to-morrow, and then we will seaxch 
for Ivor. Meanwhile, tell the whole truth, 
dear sister." 

" I can tell no more. I promised Gerwyn 
not to tell till he came back." 

" But if he never cornes back ? More than 
thirteen years hâve passed since he went 
away.'' 

" Then my secret shall die with me. No 
one but father and you need know even this 
much. I would die rather than betray Ger- 
wyn. 

'* If you are married, there can be nothing 
more to betray. It would be better for his 
memory and your réputation, to tell aU. Be 
persuaded, dear Mara." 

** I cannot — I must not. It would not be 
better for his memory. I hâve said that he 
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is my husband, that Ivor is our child ; I can- 
not unsay it, or I would. And now that my 
wretched secret is out, Ivor is gone, too* 
Nanno, he is your nephew — ^help me to find 
him." 

" Why did y ou not tell me before V' 

'* I could not. I hâve pined to do it, but 
even if I had not promised, I should not hâve 
dared — ^you seemed so cold — ^father was sa 
hard. If he had not been so unkind, I should 
not hâve married, but he drove me to it ; he 
and my great love ! Oh, God ! what love it 
was— it is ! When we married, we were both 
afraid to tell, and, when Ivor was born, I was 
still more afraid. And now that ail is torn 
from me, and I hâve killed my father, I hâve 
told everything. Nanno, if he die, I shall 
destroy myself." 

Mariana feared her mind was affected. 

" Trust in God, dear Mara,'' she said. 
'^ Truth is better than deceit, and perhaps 
good may spring out of this seeming evil." 

" Nothing but misery can ever come to me» 
Oh, my chUd ! my child !" 

It was in vain that Mariana tried to soothe 
her» 
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" Let me go and listen at the door — per- 
haps father is dead !" she said, suddenly break- 
ing from Mariana, and going to her father s 
room door. Mariana followed. Voices were 
audible within. Mara sank on her knees, 
clasped her hands, and thanked God. 

Thus passed an anxious hour. At last Dr. 
Herbert came to them — he was looking very 
grave and distressed. 

" Go to your father, Nanno ; get him to take 
some nourishment. Soothe him, if y ou can." 
Is he dying ?" cried Mara. 
No. I hope there is no danger." 

When Mariana left the room, Dr. Herbert 
put his hand kindly on Mara's shoulder, and 
said, 

" Now, cousin — sister shall it be ? You 
must come downstairs with me." 

" Has he told you ? Oh, how \mkind ! 
Gerwyn will ne ver trust me again, and I ne ver 
deceived him in my life." 

Mara's eyes looked wild — her manner was 
excited. Dr. Herbert took her hand — it was 
very cold, and she was shivering. 

** Come with me, to the fire downstairs," he 
said, drawing her out of the room with some 
difficulty. 
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" Do you think I hâve killed him. Cousin 
LleweUen V 

" No, no — he will be better to-morrow." 
When they reached the parlonr, he chafed 
her poor hands, made her drink some of the 
brandy that had been prepared for her father, 
and tried to soothe her by gentle words, but 
it was long before warmth retumed to her 
beiiiunbed frame, or cahnness to her bewildered 
mind. 




CHAPTER V. 

" La Verdad es hija de Dios." 
" Y gwir yn erbyn y byd. Truth against the world." 

When Mara was a lîttle more composed, Dr. 
Herbert said to her, 

" Your father has told me what you hâve 
made known to him ; it is a strange révélation, 
Mara. I find that we are nearer to one 
another than I could hâve believed. Oh, why 
thîs foolish secret T 

Dr. Herbert took Mara's cold hand in his. 
The kind act drew a flood of tears from her 
eyes, which partly reheved her. He continued, 

" Next to Angharad, you are now my dear- 
est sister, as the wife of my dearest brother." 

" You believe me, then T sobbed Mara. 

" I believe you — I grieve for you and pity 
you. But your father must believe you also.'' 

" Ah, he never will.'' 
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" He will if you tell him the whole truth. 
Half truths are rarely credited. I hâve faith 
in you and onr dear Gerwyn, because I know 
how wild and impulsive he was, and how he 
loved yon ; and I also know that with ail his 
thoughtlessness, he could not hâve wronged 

" God bless you for beheving us. But I 
cannot give the proofs. I promised ; what 
need I say more ?" 

" Your father would require to know whan 
and where you were married, and by whom — 
and where Ivor was bom. Incredible fact, 
Mara, I hâve difficulty in conceiving it myself." 

*^ I must not tell thèse things — I will not ; 
I hâve promised." 

" My dear Mara, even if you make your 
father believe in your marriage, the world will 
not believe you.'' 

" I don't care for the world — let it rest — ^if 
I say I am married, why should they not be- 
lieve me T 

Mara fixed her tearful eyes on Dr. Herbert. 
Conscious innocence looked out of them. He 
could not press this subject. 

" Why did you not tell us at the time ? 
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You must have passed nearly fourteen years 
in this wretched state." 

" I was very young, Llewellen, Gerwyn 
was very young. We loved one another. 
We did not connt the cost. He was going 
away, and would not wait, ' and I dared not 
tell my father. We little reckoned on his 
shipwreck, but thought he wonld be back in 
a few months, and then " 

Mara paused. 

" Then you hoped for better times, and 
married on the hope, as many have done 
before you. Gerwyn left in ApriL You 
must have been married in ? " 

Dr. Herbert paused and fixed his enquiring 
eyes on Mara. 

" You cannot worm it out of me, Llewellen. 
Every request that Gerwyn ever made me, is 
sacred as if I put my Bible oath to it." 

"But for his sake, and — and the child's, 
you should tell." 

" My chUd's ! Will you help to find him ? 
Nothing matters if he is lost." 

" Yes, Mara, we will do our best to 
him. Your father is as anxious as you 
about him. We will follow him to M 
to-morrow." 
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"I will folio w him myself. I shall ne ver 
rest until I hâve found him. Then we will 
go away together/' 

" But for aJl our sakes, even poor Gerwyn's, 
clear yourself first/' 

" It would tell against him and others/' 

Dr. Herbert said nothing, but he noted 
this admission carefully. Then after a pause, 

"You are more like y our father than I 
fancied, Mara. You are obstinate and un- 
yielding." 

" I know I am. I am most wicked. But 
it is right to keep a solemn promise. I 
believe that Gerwyn is not dead, and that he 
will come back and make ail clear. What do 
you think T 

Mara fixed her beautiful eyes on Dr. Her- 
bert, with a glance so appealing and wild, 
that he was startled. He feared her reason 
was giving way, and resolved to drop the sub- 
ject of the marriage for the présent. He rose, 
and putting his hand kindly on her shoulder, 
kissed her on the forehead. 

" You must take this first brother's kiss, 
dear Mara, and promise to go to bed directly. 
I will send Mariana to you, and you must 
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compose yourself for Ivor's sake. You would 
do much for hîm." 

*' What hâve I not done for him ? But for 
him I should hâve gone in seajch of Gerwyn.. 
Mountains and seas wonld not hâve kept me, 
but my chîld did^' 

Mara said this in a way so inexpressibly 
pathetic, that Dr. Herbert was moved. He 
said : — 

"If you could only speak to your father as 
you hâve done to me, you would soon under- 
stand one another. He has a heart like the 
rest of us." 

"Oh where does he keep it? He never 
showed that he cared for me until to-night, 
and, Llewellen, it was the fear of dishonour 
to his name, not love for me, that moved him 
so. 

" Your father is a stem man, Mara, but I 

believe he loves you with a force that he has 

thought it duty to repress. Imagine what he 

must hâve felt to-night." 

" I know ! I know !" said Mara, shudder- 
ing. 

" Yet, he needs nothing but] certain proofs 
of your marriage, and the certificate of your 
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child^s birth, to fbrgive you and acknowledge 
him afl his grandchild." 

" I cannot give them. I will go aTray in 
search of Ivor, and never trouble him more. 
But I grieve for him sorely, indeed I do." 

" May I tell him so ? I am going to liim 
now. Send him some dutiful message, some 
loving Word/' 

" Tell him that I am sorry I came home 
with Ivor to bring this trouble and disgrâce 
upon him, sorry that I hâve deceived him, 
sorry that I hâve made him ill." 

" Not sorry for your first fault T 

" Sorry that I married Gerwyn ? Can you 
ask it, Llewellen, who loved him ? No ! I 
must, perforée, do the same again, had I to 
recal the past. If he came back to me now, I 
could refuse him nothing. I should renounce 
father, sister, home, ail for him. I am thank- 
ful for our brief happiness — thankful to be his 
wife— thankful for our child, even though I 
hâve done nothing but suffer and grieve, for 
nearly fourteen long years. You cannot tell 
what it is to moum alone and in secret, to 
fear as I hâve feared my poor father, to love 
as I hâve loved my child, and yet never to 
hear him call me mother ! Oh, God 1 I hâve, 
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indeed, been punished for the love and deceit 
of my youth." 

Tears came into Dr. Herbert s eyes. 

"Dear Mara, I pity you from my heart. 
But it has ail seemed so needless. A word 
would hâve prevented so much. I will go 
and tell yonr father. But \inder no circum- 
stances must you see him to-night. The ex- 
citement would bring on a retum of the 
auxacic. 

" Perhaps I shall never see him again. I 
feel so sad and wild that I think my heart 
will break." 

" My mother and yours will comfort you. 
Take heart ! we will find Ivor." 

"I will find him. Alive or dead, I will 
find him," said Mara, leaning her head on the 
table, and abandoning herself to her despair. 

Dr. Herbert hurried out of the room, and 
goingup tq Mr. Vaughan, sent Mariana to 
her sister. He found Mr. Vaughan more 
collected, but very weak. He had left him in 
much excitement. 

" What does she say V was his first ques- 
tion, when Mariana had gone out of the room. 

" That she is very sorry for ail the trouble 

VOL. II. 20 
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she bas caused, and deeply grieved for jour 
state," replied the Doctor. 

" The tree is known by its firuits. What 
of the proofs of her marriage V 

"She still refuses to give them, because 
she made some promise to Gerwyn : but I 
fully believe ail she says." 

" I fail to believe, Dr. Herbert. One who 
bas carried on a course of deceit for fourteen 
years and bas acted, if not spoken, lies ail the 
time — is capable of crowning ail by lying still. 
Let me bave the certificates, and I will 
believe her." 

" I will do my best to get them, but she is 
in no state to be pressed to-night. The loss 
of Ivor and your attack, bave quite upset 
mind and body." 

" We must search for the boy. He did no 
wrong, though bis parents' sins are visited on 
him. I believe he is an idiot," said Mr, 
Vaughan. 

" No, he is a genius of a peculiar kind. 
Thanks to his mother he escaped idiotcy. You 
will not be hard upon Mara, Mr. Vaughan ?" 

" I will support her and her child elsewhere, 
but — I never wish to see them again." 
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" Gerwyn's wife and chUd wiU find a home 
with his fidends, if driven away from hers/' 
said Dr. Herbert, decidedly. 

The reproof struck home. Mr. Vaughan's 
pride was wounded. 

" If I were sure of the marriage, it might 
be différent," he said, "but a disobedient, 
gaînsaying child is a curse indeed 1 Tet God 
knows how I loved her !'' 

** I only wish you had let her know it, sir. 
Poor child 1 She has pined for love, or she 
would not hâve fallen into her first sin. Her 
dévotion to the memory of my brother proves 
of what love she is capable. If you had only 
let them marry, ail might hâve been différent. 
You scarcely knew how tender, chivalrous, and 
true, Gerwyn was." 

"I knew he was wild and ungodly, but 
that is passed.'' 

"True, I ought not to hâve recalled it, 
perhaps/' 

" He has caused our ruin.'' 

Mr. Vaughan groaned as he said this. 

"It is useless to recriminate,'' said Dr. 
Herbert, " or one might argue for ever. Who 
can tell where the first false step was made ? 

20—2 
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They were yoiing and in love — ttiey married. 
You must forgive and forget." 

" I may forgive but I cannot forget. Why 
did she expose her cldld to the Workhouse ? 
It was horrible, imnatural/' 

"Partly, I take it, on account of her 
promise, partly from fear of you. Beside» 
she was naturally high-spirited and wilful/' 

" She was aUowed too much converse with 
the world. That was my fault. And yet I 
tried to briag them up God-fearing yourig 



women." 



" Well, we must not think any more of it 
to-night. You must try to sleep/' 

"Sleep!'' said Mr. Vaughan, suddenly sitting^ 
up in bed, and facing the doctor, "do you 
think sleep will visit the eyelids of a deceived^ 
dishonoured father V 

His look touched Dr. Herbert. He had 
felt his heart harden towards the cold stem 
man, but the pain of his face softened it. 

" At any rate we must be silent," he said. 
" Nanno shall come and watch you, while I 
lie down on the sofa for a few hours. I will 
not leave you until I see you better, and I 
hope, happier.'' 
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*' Thank you/' said Mr. Vaughan, holding 
out his hand. 

His tone proved that he was not insensible 
to the Doctor's kindness. 

Dr. Herbert was tbe only one of the party 
that slept. He, tired with his day's work, 
soon forgot himself and his patients in Mr. 
Vaughan's arm chair by the fire, — easy, it 
-could scarcely be called, but Mariana brought 
pillows and a blanket, and he slept well. 

Neither Mr. Vaughan nor Mara rested. 
They tossed about the whole night imeasily, 
and Mariana went from one to the other, 
trying in vain to soothe and comfort. 

When Dr. Herbert, after his few hoiurs' 
sleep, saw Mr. Vaughan again, he considered 
him worse than when he left him, and ordered 
him to keep his bed, and to abstain from ail 
excitement. He laid the same command on 
Mara, but only obtained a promise of obédi- 
ence, by assuring her that he would set afoot 
a search for Ivor, as soon as he reached Ary- 
mor. She had previously tried to dress 
herself, but found it impossible. 

" I shall be well enough to go after my 
<3hild to-morrow,'* she said. " I shall not 
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rest day or night, iintil I find him. I must 
see my father to-day, if I am to see him 
before I go." 

" I will corne up agaîn in the evening. 
You must not excite him, or he may hâve 
another fit/' said Dr. Herbert. " He haa 
ordered me to institute a search for Ivor.'' 

" That is kind. I hâve not had good 
thoughts of my father since I saw him last 
night. He was so stem, so cold, that I am 
afraid to go to him again. He might hâve 
been sorry for me when he knew that I had 
lost my child.'' 

" You must try to soften him, Mara." 

'' But I feel so hard myself, Like one of 
those poor creatiures who used to come to the 
Workhouse, weary of life, and careless of 
themselves. How can / soften my father ?" 

" The Spirit of Grâce will soften you both, 
dear Mara,'' said Mariana. 

She knew that her father's heart had 
hardened during those restless hours, and 
that his mind dwelt more on the shame than 
the sorrow of his daughter. Dr. Herbert 
ordered each to take an opiate, which, in due 
time, induced the sleep that nature refused. 
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As soon as Mariana could find leisure, slie 

dispatched the wondering Billo in searcli of 

Ivor, 

" S'pose I see a ghose, miss ? S pose the 

spirits hâve cariied him away T he said, 

firmly believing what he feared. 

" If you are afraid, Jacky shall go, but 
you can best be spared," said Mariana. 
" Tell your father and mother to make every 
enquiry." 

The sudden illness of Mr. Vaughan and 
Mara, and the disappearance of Ivor, were 
soon discussed by ail the household, and 
neighbours of Tyrmynydd. Mr. Vaughan had 
never been seriously ill before ; his health 
had been as stiff as his carriage. What 
could it ail mean? The lamentations were 
great over the loss of Ivor, and the spécula- 
tions mysterious about Mara. 

In the course of the day, Shanno appeared 
with the intelligence that Ivor had been seen 
the previous moming, walking with a gipsy 
woman on the Merthyr road. When Mara 
heard it, she at once associated Ivor's flight 
with George's mother. Vick was with them, 
and Ivor seemed to be talking cheerfully to 
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the woman. The Merthyr van foUowed 
shortly after, and probably picked them up. 

Although this news troubled Mara^ it in 
some sort relieved her. The boy was at least 
alive, and her maternai instinct would siirely 
find him. It ako re-assured Mr. Vaughan, 
whose anxiety about Ivor astonished Maiiana. 
She had never seen him show so much affec- 
tion for any one before, and the knowledge 
that he was the grandfather of the boy, 
seemed to ronse ail the feeling he possessed, 
and he strove in vain to conceal it. He 
constantly asked Mariana for news, and gave 
orders for instant and continuons search. 

Mara's excitement would not let her remain 
in bed. Her sister helped her to dress, and 
in so doing was terrified at finding her un- 
naturally weak and tremulous for so short an 
illness. ' 

" I must go to father," she said. " I cannot 
wait for Dr. Herbert's permission. I hâve no 
time to lose." 

Happily the Doctor arrived, and asked Mr. 
Vaughan to see his daughter. While he was 
reasoning with his patient, Mariana was tiying 
to calm Mara. 
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" Dearest sister, will y ou pray for strength 
and direction before you go T she said. 

" You must pray for me, Nanno. I cannot 
pray for myself." 

" I will, darling. Let us pray together/' 

They knell down side by side, and Mariana 
prayed for her sister, for her father, for Ivor. 

" Ab Nanno ! if I had been like you !'' 
sobbed Mara, wben tbey rose from their 
knees. 

They embraced eacb other tenderly, and 
soon after Dr. Herbert came to tell Mara her 
father would see her. 

" You must come with me, Nanno !" said 
Mara. 

They went together, and the Doctor went 
downstairs. 

When Mara stood by her father 's bed-side, 
she could not speak. They looked at one 
another, and were each shocked at the change 
in the appearance of the other. Yet, it was 
strange, that the sight did not soften them. 
The contact of two obstinate natures, rarely 
produces a ready reconciliation. Neither 
could begin the work, and delay was fatal. 
Mariana spoke for them. 
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" Father, Mara wishes to be fiiends with 
you again," ahe said simply. 

" Why does she not tell me so V said Mr. 
Vaughan. 

"I hope you are better, father/' ^ç^as ail 
that Mara could say. 

"In body, yes — ^wotmded in spirit/' said 
Mr. Vaughan, and his voice trembled. 

" Oh father 1'' said Mara, " Forgive me for 
hurting you so !'' 

" You hâve my pardon, Mara, for what you 
caused me, inadvertently, last night/' 

" And for ail that I did before V 

There was no answer. Mara's proud spirit 
rebelled. 

" I am going away to-morrow, I shall find 
my child, I shall go and live with him, where 
I may hear of my husband — ^far, far away, 
perhaps. You shall not be wounded by me 
again, father. But oh ! I am sorry, very, 
very sorry." 

Still Mr. Vaughan did not speak, but his 
lip quivered. 

" I hâve done wrong, father," continued 
Mara. " I repent of my deceit. I repent that 
I did not tell you of my marriage before 
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Gerwyn went away, for had I insîsted, per- 
haps he would not hâve refused his consent. 
It would hâve been better to hâve been 
spumed from your door, than to hâve acted 
as I hâve done. I see it ail now. I repent 
that I let Ivor be taken to the workhouse, 
and that I became its mistress. But oh ! . 
father l I feared your anger ! Most of ail I 
repent having brought my child to thîs house - 
under false pretences. But I am punished. 
îndeed ! You hâve inflicted on me, unawares, . 
the punishment I deserved at your handfe, by 
frightening Ivor into running away ; and I — 
I hâve nearly killed you. Can you forgive 
me, father V 

Mr. Vaughan fixed his leaden eyes on his- 
trembling daughter, and answered her with. 
évident difiiculty, by another question. 

" Why do you not say you repent manying 
Gerwyn Herbert — and why do you not give 
me the proofs of that marriage ?" 

"Repent my too brief happiness! Oh, 
father ! When you repent your short wedded . 
life with my mother — made short by my un- 
happy birth — then I will repent marrying my 
first, my only love, Gerwyn Herbert. When- 
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you break a solemn promise made to her, no w 
in heaven, then will I break my promise made 
to him, who, if dead, is with my mother/' 

As Mara said thèse words, her eyes flashed 
and her cheeks flushed. Her father and sister 
gazed on her with a sort of fascination. She 
was transported out of herself. Mariana took 
her hand. It was stone cold. She led her 
from the foot of the bed, where she was stand- 
ing, to the side. She bent over Mr. Vaughan, 
and whispered — 

** Father, you will forgive her. Say some- 
thing to her, or she will go mad." 

He put out his hand, but he could not 
speak. Mara took it in both hers. His 
fingers seemed to press her hands, and then 
relaxed. 

" Kiss him, Mara,'' said Mariana. 

Mara bent over her father, and impressed a 
buming kiss on his lips. There was no an- 
swering embrace. There could not be, for he 
had fainted. Mara's last words had indeed 
stmck home. 

They called Dr. Herbert, who had feared 

the effect of fresh excitement. Mara's terror 

Awas fearful ; but he assured her it was only 
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a temporary loss of power, and so it proved. 
A stimulant restored lier father — but the re- 
tum of a strong man to consciousness is in 
itself a terrible struggle, the struggle between 
deatb and life. However, life once more 
conquered. 

Poor Mara ! Now she knew that she had 
feelings in common with her father. He loved 
the memory of her mother, as she loved Ger- 
wyn — perhaps he might love her as she loved 
Ivor. She would not leave the room. She 
waited on her father; she watched every 
movement ; she kept down her own pain of 
spirit to try and soothe his. She was rewarded 
by a faint smile, and a slight pressure of the 
hand. Perhaps Mr. Vaughan began to un- 
derstand his child. 

At last he slept peacefully, and Dr. Her- 
bert begged Mara to go down stairs with 
him. 

He told her that he had made every pos- 
sible enquiry for Ivor, and that the resuit was, 
that he believed he must hâve gone with the 
gipsy to Merthyr. They had been traced two 
or three miles, and the Merthyr van, crowded 
with people, had followed them. The Doctor 
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inclîned to think that the gipsy had enticed 
him away — Mara, that he had fallen in with 
her at the opportune moment ; but both fan- 
' oied there would be no great difficulty in find- 
inghim. 

" I am quite determined to go to-morrow/' 
said Mara. " My father is better ; he will 
recover quicker without me/' 

" If you go, I will drive you to meet the 

• coach/' said the Doctor. " I wish I could go 

with you, but I cannot. I think we had better 

not make your marriage public just yet, or I 

would ask my father or Tudor to go with you/' 

" I could not bear company ; I would rather 
go alone. But why need there be any change ?" 

" Tour father déclares that the facts shall 
be made public at once. I crave delay until 
— until Ivor is found, in short; and I can 
take the law into my own hands/' 

" Your father and mother will believe me, 
though they will hâte me for deceiving them. 
But they ail love Ivor. Angharad, and even 
Mr. Glyn, are interested in him. Mr. Glyn 
was the root of ail this trouble. He angered 
father by asking to send Ivor to London, and 
-then followed the attack on the music. But 
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what will Angharad think of me ? She in her 
grandeur and happiness ?" 

" She is too warm-hearted not to pity you/' 

" Pity ! I don't want pity I Is she very, 
very happy, LleweUen T 

" She ought to be, but she pouts sometimes. 
When I tell her that I knew how it would be, 
and that elderly bachelors and widowers are 
ever immanageable, she Aies at me, and calls 
Glyn a divinity/' 

"She was always in love with him. It 
matters little whether a man is old or young, 
handsome or ugly, if a woman loves him. Oh, 
she is happy ! and I ! '' 

Mara's tears began to flow afresh. 

"Now, dear sister, we hâve enough of sait 
water at Arymor," said the Doctor cheerfuUy. 
^' It is a mystery to me why Nature gave tears 
to woman — they weaken her, and unman men. 
If you will cheer up, I engage to get aU 
straight by and by/' 

" It is easy for you to be gay, who hâve lost 
neither wife nor child. My world seems to 
hâve rolled from under my feet, and to hâve 
left me without hope or happiness/' 

" Then we will get old Atlas to roll it back 
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again. This much is settled. You go to Mer- 
thjr to-morrow. I drive you to the Half Way 
House to meet the coach at eleven o'clock. 
We must leave this at nine. I will give you 
an [^introduction to my friend Price, superin- 
tendent of police, who will help you. You 
must Write to me and Nanno. If you do net 
find Ivor soon, I will take other measures ; and 
at any rate, I shall put several irons in the 
fire at once. Mind, I do not think you are 
fit to go, but a * wilful woman will ha' her way/ 
Now I want some tea. Will you make it V 

Mara roused herself to see about the tea, 
and it did her good. Mariana came down with 
the news that her father looked calmer, and 
was sleeping still. She thanked Mara for 
helping her ; and the trio sat down to tea in 
better heart. As to Mariana, she bore ail so 
patiently, that Dr. Herbert said he should 
hke to see her in a passion. He little knew 
how much she had to bear, and that while she 
was grieving for Mara, her own heart was 
bleeding because she heard nothing of Edwin, 
dearer to her than life ! 

In the evening, Shanno came again. She 
asked to see Mara. When they met, the good 
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woman threw her arms round Maxa, and be- 
gan to cry. 

" I knew how it was. Miss Marget, fach. 
But I won't be telling no one. Corne you ! 
We'U be finding Ivor. Nelly, the gipsy, isn't 
80 bad. I am knowing her before you were 
born. She did tell my fortune 'sactly — ^that I 
'ould marry Sam, and hâve lots o' children. 
Treu for you, on my deed 1" 

" That is no comfort to me, Shanno,** said 
Mara. 

" Corne you ! I am not meaning to go home 
to-night. I shall stay hère and nurse Master, 
while Miss Nanno and you are go to bed. I 
was nurse Missus, and Master know me/' 

So Shanno remained for the night, and the 
sisters had some rest. Mr. Vaughan slept, 
and Shanno fancied she watched, but in truth 
she slept heavily enough by Mr. Vaughan's 
bedside. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Mutter-treu, 
Wird taglich neu." 

" Doctor Luther's Schue sind nicht allen Dorfpriestem 
gerecht." 

Early the following moming Mara packed the 
little trunk, breakfasted hastUy, and waited 
for nine o'clock. She crept quietly to her 
father's room, and found him still asleep. The 
opîate, to which he was nnaccustomed, and 
the harass of the préviens night and day, had 
80 weakened him, that it seemed as if he could 
not wake. Mara kissed his pale face several 
times, let many tears fall npon it, and took a 
silent leave of him. Soon after she and 
Mariana walked across the down to the Little 
Mountain, accompanied by Billo, carrying a 
tnmk, and met Doctor Herbert near Shanno's 
hut. Mara was soon seated by his side, and 
in a few minutes they were on the mountaîn 
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road to Merthyr that the van, which probably 
bore Ivor, traversed two days before. Marîana 
stood to gaze after them with tearful eyes, 
Tintil they were out of sight, and then tumed 
homewards. 

Doctor Herbert spoke kindly but firmly to 
Mara during their short drive. He said that 
she ought to give them the proofs of her mar- 
riage since it had been discovered, and pointed 
out to her the scandai she would bring upon 
herself and famUy if she did not, by going in 
search of a boy of whom the world knew no- 
thing but that he was a Foundling, brought 
up in a Workhouse. He could, however, get 
nothingfromher. He changed his conversation. 

" You are sadly missed at the Workhouse ; 
you did good service there," he said, after a 
pause. 

" I cannot bear to think of that,*' said Mara. 
*' What will ail the poor soûls say, when they 
hear why I went to them." 

" The children are not what they were in 
your time. The cheerfulness is gone out of 
them. I do not understand where your 
power lay, Mara. The house is différent since 
you left it. Roderick is stemer, his wife less 

21—2 
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attentive^ and the paupers more complaîning, 
I found the Duchess the other day dressing 
half a dozen babies, and the poor children 
Bcreaming firightfiilly. I made a formai com- 
plaint to the Board, and mortally offended 
Roderick. Fancy 1 a mad woman in such an 
office ! Yesterday they buried poor Joe 
Skinner,whoonlydiedthedaybefore. Whj 
they scarcely knew that he was dead." 

" It is a horrible place T said Mara shud-^ 
dering. " Unions will ne ver improve till they 
are reformed from the root. And the country 
ones are much better, they tell me, than those 
in large towns. Ours is reckoned a model !'' 

" Save me from its copies then !" said the 
Doctor. " If I had more power, I could do- 
more good. I wish the clergy and the ladiea 
would visit the poor créatures oftener. There 
is so much to do, so little done." 

" Nanno promises to go/' said Mara. ** An- 
gharad goes sometimes. How does Emily get 
on with her ?" 

" Capitally. Her only fault is that she ia 
too pretty. Ail the men are in love with her." 

" Then poor Gipsy Greorge will hâve a bad 
chance. He.came back on the day of the 
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Eisteddfod, but did not make himself known. 
He gave me this brooch." 

Mara showed George s gîft, and the Doctor 
repeated his assertion that Mara had been 
much beloved at the Workhouse, and been of 
great service. 

When they had reached " Half-way House/' 
the coach had arrived. There was no time to 
lose, so the Doctor threw his reins to a boy, 
helped Mara out of his gig, and assisted her 
to mount. She got a seat behind the coach- 
man, into whose care he gave her. 

*^ Write to me for money or help," were his 
last words, as he pressed her hand. 

He stood to watch her until the coach drove 
off, and was struck by her rare beauty. The 
moming air and excitement had brought the 
colour back to her cheeks, and she looked like 
the Mara of years gone by. A tear was 
sparkling in her dark eye, and she tried to 
smile as she glanced back at him. 

"You are one of the most obstinate of 
Mother Eve's daughters/' he muttered to him- 
self; "and y et I don't wonder that poor 
Gerwyn loved you." 

The coach drove off amid the shouts of half 
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a dozen children, and the loud sounding of 
the guard's hom. It was an exciting scène 
for the few peasants in the neîghbourhood, 
and a picturesque one for the lover of scenery. 
There was the coach, îts four horses and scant 
passengers, winding round the mountain, up 
a steep and difficult road, and there -was poor 
Mara^ standing up to wave her hand and look 
her last at the kind Doctor, — there was the 
little Inn amongst the mountain s, vsrîth its 
varions sun-oundings — the landlady, arms 
akimbo — as landladies ever are — ^her bare- 
footed children and serving-girl, men and 
boys, pigs and poultry, — there was a donkey 
browsing on one side, cows drinking at a well 
on another, a horse tied to a railing in front. 
Had Cuyp been there, he would hâve made a 
olever picture. 

The Doctor was roused from his rêverie by 
the landlady, who asked him to corne in and 
see her husband. 

" He hâve such bad eyes, sir, that he can't 
see out of 'em. And he do feel pain in bis 
great toe ao^ai n. " 

"Less aie, Mrs. Morris, and more water/' 
said the Doctor going into the inn. 
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"Why for Miss Marget Vaughan go to 
Merthyr T asked the inquisitive landlady. 

" She is going to be married," answered the 
Doctor gravely. 

" Time she should," was the reply, " but I 
am thinking she ould be marrying at Tyr- 
mynydd/' 

** There is no knowing what the ladies may 
do, Mrs. Morris." 

When Doctor Herbert had prescribed for 
the landlord, he pursued his way. He had 
many patients to see, and many who were not 
patients, saw and stopped him. As he had 
a kind word and willing ear for every one, he 
did not pass a house without being waylaid. 
Hère a baby was held up to be examined — 
there an arm or leg was bared for inspection 
— anon a paralytic stood by his carriage wheel. 
He gave advice and shillings to some — wrote 
prescriptions on bits of paper on his knees for 
others — ^passed no one unheard. His horse 
was as patient as himself, and listened atten- 
tively to the consultations, occasionally tum- 
ing hia head round to see if it was time to 
move on. This on the highway. When 
obliged to go into the houses he was not only 
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regailed with complaints, but gossip. The 
last bit of news was Ivor's elopement, and 
Mr. Vaughan's ilbiess. 

" Vaughan, Tyrmynydd had better hâve 
taken my Shonny/' said one. " He 'ouldn't 
hâve nm away." 

"They are saying that Miss Marget was 
spoiling the Foundling/* said another. 

" They are saying more than that/' added 
a third significantly. 

" They say everything but their prayers,'' 
said the Doctor. '* If you talked less and 
cleaned your houses more, it would be better 
for your lungs. Scandai brings on consump- 
tion. I won't undertake to give prescriptions 
to people who live on such unwholesome food/' 

Thus the Doctor prescribed and lectured 
until he retumed to Tyrmynydd. He found 
Mr. Vaughan much excited and annoyed 
at Mara's departure, and Mariana told him 
that her father had been saying that she 
ought not to hâve allowed her to go, and 
that he, Doctor Herbert, should not hâve 
abetted her in so doing. Doctor Herbert 
told Mr. Vaughan that he had no power to 
keep her. Then he added quietly, 
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I thought you wished to get rid of Mara, 
sir. 

"I mayhavesaid so in mywrath,but it 
does not follow that I want her to make her- 
self the gazîng-stock of the multitude, before 
we even know that she is married/' 

" I thînk I can find a due to the marriage, 
and while I am making the attempt, we had 
better be silent about it." 

" I will hâve no more deceit. If she is the 
mother of the boy it shall be known/* said 
Mr. Vaughan. 

" We hâve no better proof of this than of 
the marriage. We hâve only her word for it. 
If you beheve the one, you may believe the 
other/' said the Doctor. 

" In her présence I am inclined to believe 
her, in her absence I discrédit every thing. But 
she is my daughter, and I cannot cast her off/' 

"Well said, sir," said Doctor Herbert. 
" Be patient for a day or two, and grant me 
the faveur of being silent as weU, and we 
shall see what is best." 

The Doctor went again to Mariana. 

« You beUeve in your sister's marriage ?» 
he said. 
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" Of course I do," replied Maxiana, colouring 
indignantly. 

" Then help me to find the proofs. Excuse 
my abruptness, Nanno; I hâve no time to 
lose. There are symptoms of softeniDg in 
your father, and if I can only get the certifi- 
cates, and if Mara bring back Ivor, ail may go 
happily. Can you remember, or find out, the 
date of the year or day on which Mara left you 
to go into North Wales V 

" I know it was fourteen years ago, and in 
the early autumn, about August, I think/' 

" Why did your father send her away ?" 

" Because Gerwyn was still hère, and none 
of us knew that he was going to leave so soon." 

** Neither did we. He took a sudden freak 
about that time that he would go to Liver- 
pool, and get a ship. We thought that he 
was angry with your father, and annoyed with 
Mara for breaking off the engagement, and 
were not sorry that he decided to go to work 
again. Even he and ray good father had 
words about Mara, but, poor feUow ! he was 
pénitent before he left, knowing well enough. 
that none of us could deny him anything, my 
father especially." 
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" I remember thinking at the time that it 
seemed strange that Gerwyn should sail the 
same month that Mara left us/' said Mariana. 

" They miist hâve planned well. I did 
not think there was so much plot in their 
natures, but love makes youth deep. Where 
did Mara go T 

" She went to visit Phebe Meredith. At 
first she only stayed six weeks or two montha, 
but when she came back she was so low and 
ill, that father said she should go again. She 
remained at home about a month, I think, 
and during that time she did nothing but 
cry. She never made a confidante of me — 
so I did not know how to comfort her ; in- 
deed in those days I did not understand her." 

" Perhaps she did not uuderstand y ou, 
Nanno. Very few of us did/' 

*' Perhaps not. At ail e vents she went 
from us again, leaving father sadly displeased, 
and me very unhappy." 

" Did she write T 

'* Occasionally. Her letters were short and 
unsatisfactory, and generally contained ex- 
cuses for not returning. Phebe also wrote 
sometimes, to beg for her prolonged stay." 
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" Who was Phebe ? I forget the connec- 
tion." 

" Her father was a minister, and our father's 
great friend. He was a very good man^ but 
very strict. Phebe and Mara were school- 
fellows, and not unlike. Phebe married a 
clergyman of the Church of England. They 
were just married when Mara went to them. 
She, poor thing, died two years ago." 

" She must hâve known Mara's secret, and 
it has died with her/' said the Doctor. " Mara 
doubtless alluded to her when she said that 
her full confession would implicate others. Do 
you remember how long Mara was absent ?" 

" At least six or seven months. I think 
father felt easy about her, and was glad that 
she should be away. He often said that 
absence from thèse parts was the best chance 
of curing her. When it was reported that 
Gerwyn's ship was lost, he was still more 
desirous that she should not retum. I did 
not understand him then, but I now think he 
was sorry for her at heart." 

" But how could a proud man like your 
father, consent to her living so long with other 
people ?" 

" He made présents to Phebe in compensa- 
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tion for her board. She could not hâve 
afforded to keep her otherwise/' 

" Well, they made a nice hash of it amongst 
them, and the end was that the bravest of 
fellows "was drowned at sea, and the hand- 
somest of girls made misérable. Better hâve 
let *em marry. I believe the root of the 
matter was Edwin Morris." 

Doctor Herbert was not slow to see the 
quick flush that overspread Mariana's face at 
this name. Even in times of mortal sorrow, 
there are words that will bring the blood to 
the cheek, however pale before. 

** Hâve y ou ever observed anything peculiar 
in Mara, connected with my Uncle Traheme T 
asked Dr. Herbert. " I am a magîstrate, y ou 
know, Nanno, so you mustn't be surprised at 
my cross-questioning.'' 

" Never," said Mariana, recoveiing herself. 

" Don't you remember that little scène at 
the Workhouse, at the christening, whea 
Mara made me godfather to this, my new 
nephew ?'' 

" Yes ; but Mr. Traheme was simply for- 
getfuL I hear that it is not unusual for him 
to begin the marriage service at the grav*'^ 

"Poor Undel The 'Parson's 
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has become a proverb in the parish. I shall 
go and forage it. Keep your father quiet if 
you can." 

DoctorHerberthad luncheon at Tyrmynydd, 
and then drove to his uncle's Rectory. This 
was a substantial, but ill-kept house, garden 
large, but untidy, shrubberies overgrown, and 
walls covered with fems. It stood on an 
eminence overlooking the sea, and by a little 
daily management, might hâve been a modal 
Rectory; but Mr. Traheme was careless of 
extemals himself, and his servants were un- 
tidy. However, there was a look of plenty 
and even comfort on aU sides. Cows and- 
horses in the fields, pigs in the stye, poultry 
in the yard, good stabling, and open doors. 

Whatever Mr. Traheme's faults, meanness 
was not one of them. His house was open to 
rich and poor, and nobody was ever tumed 
away from it. He had a good private fortune, 
and his living was pretty good. He dispensed 
money and food liberally, and àlthough his 
church was generally empty, his kitchen was 
always fuU. His servants had been with 
him half a century, and while they tormented 
his life out of him, would hâve knocked down 
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any one who said a word against him. Uncle, 
housekeeper, and man-servant had been the 
luckless butts of the young Herberts of two 
générations, and were still subjects of mirth 
and jest at Plâs Arymor. The Parson was, 
indeed, more celebrated for his bad memory 
and cowardice than for his sermons, and was 
fonder of the good things of the table than 
befitted his calling. He was devoted to ail 
his nephews and nièces, but Gerwyn had been 
his especial favourite, and he, Uke the rest of 
the family, had never refused him anything. 
Gerwyn used to play practical jokes upon 
him, that he took from him in good part, but 
would hâve resented in another. But Gerwyn's 
jests had always been without malice, and his 
handsome face and winning ways had ever 
obtained pardon for his acts of fun and frolic. 

Doctor Herbert found Mr. Traheme wan- 
deriug disconsolately in and out of the stable, 
and making loud complaints to his man, Davy. 

" What's the matter, uncle T said the 
Doctor. 

" Davy has let Beau out of the stable, and 
he's lost. That's aUT* said the old gentle- 
man, wrathfuUy. 
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Beau had been the Parson's favourite liunter, 
and was now his gênerai hack. 

" Master rode him to Penmawr yesterday^ 
sir, and came back without him," said Davy, 
winking at the Doctor. 

"Walked, Doctor, walked!" shrieked the 
housekeeper from an upstairs window. " Did 
come home in pumps and silk stockîngs, and 
did leave his boots and portmanteau behind 
him." 

" No such thingl" said the Parson, "theyVe 
let Beau out, and he's starving in a pound by 
this time." 

" But Tudor told me he saw you riding to 
Penmawr clérical meeting, yesterday," said 
the Doctor. 

" So he did, sir," said little, sidling Davy, 
triumphantly, "and where he was leaving^ 
the little hoss, goodness knows." 

" You must hâve left Brown Beau behind 
you, uncle," said the Doctor. 

" No such thing !" persisted his uncle. 

"Hère come the shoes and stockings!^' 
laughed the Doctor, as the housekeeper ap- 
peared, bearing those articles. 

They proved to be pumps and silken hose. 
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ttnd were so wet and toni as scarcely to be 
recognizable as such. 

" They must hâve been very uncomfortable," 
said the Doctor. 

" They were uncomfortable. What are y ou 
ail laughing at? You see, Davy did not 
bring the horse." 

" Was there ever such a man ?" exclalmed 
the housekeeper. " He do forget his own 
name, sometimes. Corne you, master, Davvy 
shall go and look for Brown Beau." 

" The stupid idiot !" muttered the Parson. 

" Corne in with me, uncle, I want to speak 
to you." 

" If I lose Brown Beau—" 

" He's sure to come back. l'il promise to 
find him, if you'll find your memory." 

They went into a comfortable dining-room, 
where the remains of a substantial luncheon 
were still on the table. The room smelt 
somewhat of whiskey. 

" What will you hâve, my boy ?" said Mr. 
Traherne, forgetting Brown Beau at sight of 
the bottles. 

" Nothing but fourteen years of your 
memory." 

VOL. n. 22 
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Fourtéen! as long as Jacob's courtship. 
Impossible !' 

" Do you reineinber, uncle — " 

" Hush, Llewellen ! That's Brown Beau's^ 
trot, I know it." 

There was a loud shout in the yard. 

Llewellen went out. The Parson fortified 
himself with a glass of wine. His nephew soon 
retumed, laughing heartily, exclaiming : 

" Well, uncle, you are wonderful V' 

Davy looked in at the window with a grin 
of delight — the housekeeper peeped in at the 
door, muttering : 

" Who turned Brown Beau out of the stable,, 
and spoilt his silk stockings ?" 

" How did it happen, nephew V asked the 
confused Parson. 

" When you got to the clérical meetings 
you put Brown Beau into the stable — so runa 
the ostler s taie — then you and your brethren 
held your parhament, I suppose. Finally you 
lent Brown Beau to Mr. Jones of Cwm, wha 
rode him home, kept him ail night, and sent 
him back to the Penmawr Arms in the mom- 
ing. Meanwhile you and your portmanteau 
had disappeared, and nobody knew what had 
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become of you. They were about to drag the 
rivers, when you were heard of at Glas. Some- 
body had seen you carrying your portmanteau 
there. Sir William must hâve been amused, 
and the servants scandalized/' 

" Not at ail 1 Why shouldn't I carry my 
valise ?" 

" Evans sent Brown Beau to Glas, as soon 
as he came to Penmawr, but you had disap- 
peared before breakfast, leaving your port- 
manteau, boots, and great coat behind you." 

" To be sure ! I see it ail now. I was in 
ti hurry to get back. I forget for what pur- 
pose. The loss of Beau put it out of my head. 
Who brought him back ?" 

" Dan, the ostler. You owe me five shil- 
lings for the adventure, which I paid him, 
and you hâve wom out your pumps and silk 
stockings." 

"It must be something hère, nephew!" 
said the Parson, striking his forehead. 

" What, uncle ?" 

" Memory. I hâve often pondered over its 
seat. It must be the brain, for when my 
head is cool, my memory is good. When hot, 
it is bad." 

22—2 
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" If y OU were Jones, George-and-Dragon^ 
uncle, I should say it was brandy or aie, but 
as you are his Pastor, I venture on the word 
indigestion. Let me feel your head now." 

The Doctor rose, and put bis band on bis^ 
uncle's crown. 

" Ratber bot. Water and mutton cbop» 
for a week will cool it and bring back your 
memory. Now call it in and attend to me." 

Mr. Traberne j&xed bis eyes on bis nepbew 
vacantly. 

"Tbat will never do, uncle. You must 
tum your eyes inward, and try to remember 
wbetber you ever beard anytbing of Gerwyn s 
marriage." 

It was now Doctor Herbert's tum to fix bis 
penetrating eyes on bis uncle, wbo started 
and looked alarmed. 

" Marriage ! Gerwyn, wbat do you mean ?" 
asked tbe Parson. 

" Simply if you ever beard tbat Gerwyn 
was married ?" 

" How sbould I ? Was be ever married ? To 
wbom? I cbristened bim, poor fellow. I 
cbristened you ail, didn't I ? I bave some re- 
collection of going up to London to marry you.'** 
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" Yes, uncle, but Gerwyn ?" 

" Poor fellow I Dear fellow ! drowned ! 
How could he be christened — married, I 
mean ? I never mourned any one in my life^ 
as I mourned him. I never loved any one so- 
weU." 

Mr. Traheme began to cry. 

" You know how fond he was of Margaret 
Vaughan, uncle ?" 

*' Of course. That old radical dissenter, 
Vaughan, forbade their marriage. I just re- 
member that." 

Mr. Traherne brightened up. 

" Gerwyn left us fourteen years ago. Do 
you know whether he was married or not ?" 

" I — I — how should I ? Why do you rake 
up ail my grief with such questions as thèse ? 
Who should he hâve married ?" 

" Margaret Vaughan, if any one. Do you 
know whether she was ever married ?" 

Mr. Traheme grew so confused that he evi- 
dently did not know what he said. 

" Married ! christened ! I thiok I christened 
Margaret at the Workhouse. Now, don't be 
impatient ; if you puzzle one to death, you 
should at least be patient. And you say my 
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head is hot from indigestion. What was I 
saying, nephew ?" 

"That you christened Margaret at the 
Workhouse, which must hâve driven old 
Vaughan out of his mind." 

" I either christened lier or Gerwyn there. 
I quite remember it." 

" So do I. You did us the honour of naming 
a foundling, Gerwyn Ivor, after your favourite 
nephew." 

" Ah 1 wasn't it the child who has my Stra- 
duarius ? The genius — the Welsh Beethoven 
— Paganini, I mean." 

" Yes. But what were you about the day that 
poor Gerwyn left us ? Can you remember ?" 

" I — let me see ! I think he came to see me, 
when I was in bed ; to be sure, he did — it 
was when I had the influenza. Didn't you 
attend me, nephew ?" 

Dr. Herbert recollected that his uncle was 
ill in influenza at the time mentioned. 

"You remember nothing particular about 
Gerwyn and Margaret ?" 

" How should I ? What ought I to remem- 
ber ?" 

"Whether you ever chanced to hear or 
Jcnow that Gerwjn ^a-a Tùaxried ?" 
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Mr. Traherne again grew confused, and the 
Doctor looked at him searchingly. 

" You make me quite ill, Llewellen. You 
frîghten me. He isn't alive, is he, that you 
make ail this fuss ?" 

" I wish he were — then we should know 
the truth." 

" What truth ? We know the bravest and 
dearest of you ail sleeps in the depths of the 
sea ; what do we want to know more T 

**Would there be any objection to my 
glancing through the parish registers, uncle ?" 

" You — why should you ? Tudor does ail 
that, now. Tudor, or the clerk." 

" Then may Tudor and I look through 
them r 

" By no means." 

" May the clerk and I, in your présence ?" 

** What for, nephew ?" 

" That Foundling has run away ; I want ta 
ascertain the date of his birth." 

"Oh ! is that ail ? I see no objection." 

Mr. Traheme's voice and manner grew more 
assured, and he glanced at his nephew. 

" Then I will come, some day, after break- 
fast, and we will go up to the church together. 
I will teU the clerk." 
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